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EUGENE GOOSSENS 


Who Directs the Great Cincinnati May Festival Next Month. 
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RUTH COE, 
accompanist and coach, who has been con- 
nected with the Charles Trier Workshop 
t Operatic Acting for several years and 
is thoroughly familiar with the opera 
scores. Among the many prominent artists 
for whom this talented pianist has played 
are Yvonne D’Arle, Florence Macbeth, 
Colin O’Moore, Louise Bave, Harold Han 
sen, Rita Orville, Rhys Morgan and 
Edythe Browning. On March 18 Miss Coe 
was the accompanist at the song recital 
7 ; } ty le ] > J] -escetan hay 
EDNA BISHOP DANIE! yiven Gertrude E. Fiedler, assisted by 
: or , Vincent J. Nola, tenor and E. Van Vlis- 
mezzo-soprano and teacher, of Washington, who ts ‘ ieee elke? (tas I 
» Lov susnmer school early this vear. offering c singen, baritone, at the Eiks’ Club in Union 
~ A win wok “seinen Aoytstecr Ml ee "D F City, N. J.; on March 22, she was the of- 
twelve weeks’ course, beginning May 1. Mrs. Daniels : , Bs e : 
ete Gel ~ opiate Sp tale ica af igk pac ae ficial pianist at an Italian benefit where she 
has had fifteen years of success as a teacher of singin "ee erat ot , My . 
I ently stated that duri the last 2 ‘ accompanied at least a dozen different vo- 
, a a ‘ She epeatley . at vis 1e last two year [ 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, ae ee th ore eee ee wt nego at a , calists. She also played for the stage re- 
more men than women are studying singing; it ts her 4 a : 
Europe, April 24, on the S.S. Bremen, after complet- «Sram poshene soe haa ying gens ‘ hearsal of Cadman’s Garden of Mystery. 
- a ee } ha opinion that men are finding a great demand for their 
; > / 14 1 t , aft Ss t oven : F: A - ’ 7. 
merican season. fie will return t will Ae peesich, Seti a " voices on radio programs, and also that when men’s 
ing feate of his coming seas wr Me series of three P e mahi 
“5 4 = NT, ae : 7 os arin The iF peryee s2 = : singmg votces are developed 1t follows that thei 
ital ove ' ehbruary 25. On 
ia Ste Bac Feeth : “) B + som noth speaking voices become rich and resonant, and thus 
Reinstall Pa ade . saePadian ‘a ‘ ‘ ; ; 
e acvoted to Dat ROVER GRE DTAGRMS; Gnatne? more effective for lecturing, legal debates, business 
ding Chopin, Scriabin, Prokofief and Balakirefi 
third will be an all-l t program 


Wiss Coe also does a great deal of accom- 
panying in various vocal studios. 


discussions and so on 


BERTHA YOCUM, 

who has a peared several somes recenes noted piano teacher of New York and 
1s contraito soloist on the National Ura- 3 ; , Philadelphia, who was prepared for a 
torio Hour over WEAF at 1 PA n musical career at the Philadelphia Musical 
Sundays. She sang over that station, un Academy and by Mme. Wienskowska, late 
der the direction of Reinald Werrenrath first assistant to Theodore Leschetisky. 
on March 29, April 5 and April 19, ap- , She is also accredited by the University of 
pearing in Elgar’s The Apostles and ‘ the State of New York and the American 
Schubert's Mass in F. On Good Friday College of Musicians. Miss Yocum, who 
Miss Graves was one of a quartet of is a well known exponent of the Les- 
quest soloists on the National Bridge chetizky method, has been identified with 
hour. At the present time she is to be musical activities throughout the country. 
heard weekly in the following National She was the founder of a school of music 
Broadcasting Company programs: Dr. iil in Philadelphia, and for ten years has been 
Cadman s Hour, Rodeheaver Hymn_Sing, director of music in colleges, giving in- 
Sixteen Singers, Solon Singers, Gilbert : struction in piano, theoretical branches and 
and Sullivan operas, and the Mellotones pedagogy. For five seasons she was direc- 
April 18 Miss Graves was soloist at the , tor of the Summer Normal for Piano and 
annual spring concert of the Orpheus Theoretical Branches, San Antonio, Tex. 
Male Glee Club of Flushing, L. 1., of Miss Yocum has also been successful in 
rong “+p rm pson vera is a the concert field, appearing in New York 
tor. Mav she vi tll begt 1er i year ? 0 or cities ‘4 y 

. Bren. ! ee Re J eg endl y ae and other cities of the country. 

terian Church, New York 





ETHEL PYNE, 
soprano, who has 
been singing for 
several seasons 
with unusual suc- 
cess. On April 16 
she gave a joint re- 
cital with Freder- 
ick Cromweed, pi- 
anist, for the 
Music, Drama and 
Dance Club, at the 
Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, and on 
April 29 she will 
be soloist at the 
Rose Breakfast of 
the Verdi Club at 
the Westchester 
Country Club in 
Rye; she is chair- 
man of the break- 
fast committee. 











rk recital 
t press for 
eautiful voice and ¢ ic use of it. 
his unusually talented vocalist has man. DAN GRIDLEY, 
ngagements already booked for the com- who has been engaged to sing the solo parts 
season 1¢ has the fundamentals in Mahler's eighth symphony and Honegger’s 
} ime sh | her amongst King David at the Cincinnati May Festival 
ie day under the direction of Eugene Goossens. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 


253 West 93rd Street, New _ 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 7-2297 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VI0LINIStT—CoONDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American Suies Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor — Foundation 

Symphony Orchestr; 
3335 Steuben dite, n.Y¥.C. Tes OLinville 2-8843 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N.Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutHEeRAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel : SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty _— of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark . ae & 
Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Vrite for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


i Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 

-Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F, W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W. Riesberg, 
i Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





— ia Pa Ye. y 
ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
GRADUATE COURSES 
IN Piano CLass [NsTRUCTIO 

A unique and definite contribution to ass or _ 
teaching, is Mrs. Hall's PIANO STAFF- which 

lishes instant coordination of the notation of piteh and 
the piano keys 


Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRai.igar 7-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
: VocaL AND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine yours of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2- 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A Bmetnone. FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





iia MR. and MRS. CHARLES 


Voice—Mise en scene 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 


Drama—Music—Dance 


Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





Ss GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
YER, EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 








ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 

















4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Cherch, Ceneert and School Pesitions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 
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COMPOSER 
Singing 


French Classie and odors ‘Depereery. 
Studios in New York City 
Write: = Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
Call. Tel. Bronxville 5613 


CAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West $7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


concent — TENOR -- 
Authority on voice duction and breath 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 








Sropor: 915 Camxmom Hatt, N.Y. Tel Clrele 1-3634 
VOICE 


‘M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
‘ see’ yg A STRaeT, — -. a en Tel. vaeer 1266 
1-45 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mosicat Covrrmr, 113 W. 51th &t., N. ¥ 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Iil. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St, New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


JESSIE B. HALL 


usive Managem 
Eva Gordon Horadesky Audrey Gal” 
Centralte Violinist 
610 Fine Arts BLpG., Cuicaco TEL 














New York 











William Miller 
enor 
Harrison 0228 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRANO 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conducter and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

Resid 161 W. 

Tel. Circle 17-6816 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 
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P 51th 8t., New York 








SINGING 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 


SERGEI 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y, 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Directer ef Piane—Herace Mana School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Clrele 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Roed, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RUTH CO 


SPECIALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bi jg., 939 Kighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-13570 WAshington Heights 7-2828 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N. ¥. C. Tel. SChuyler 40025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vow MO WE iin, 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes ; Omnipotence 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St., N.Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4- 0225 


(DILLING 


25 W. 51 &., 
Tel. Circle 71-1617 

















Accompanist 
Coach 











COURIER 


‘IKEATOR 


i 

t Organist-Director Morrow Memorial Church, 

tT Maplewood, N. J. 

s Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 








BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Bast 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


A 
K 
T 
- Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
R 











Columbia 
Chicago 





LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 
149 W. 85th St., N.Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick ” and Union 
‘beological Semina! 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 


ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER *<. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. Lafayette 3- -6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


STUDIO: 











Concerts 


o P2ZZPE 
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COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, ite » Ze 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of pin famous 
Eg so ege A Piano Playing 


‘ Steinway Hall “(Thursdays ) 
Stupios Philadelphia: 











eoi26 ag ut St. —— 
Atlantic ae: 47 South Windsor 
le 916—Locust $133-—Dial 2-4464 


: “BOWIE STUDIO 


pn aa OF SINGING 
ation for Opera and Church 
Tel. : SUs. 1-7197 


Complete Concert, 
30T West tom aah New York City 
MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howen USS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 semen | Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 

Add 144 E. 150th 


ress: 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-03863, New York 


TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bidg. 





Chicage, Ill. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Taacuse oF Many PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
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After Thirty Years La Scala 
Revives Mascagni’s Le Maschere 


Milanese Enthusiastic Over Once Despised Opera, Given 
Under Composer’s Baton—Bellini’s Norma Heard First 


Time Since 1913—Scacciati 


Mitan.—Le Maschere, Pietro Mascagni’s 
sixth opera, directed by the composer, has 
been revived after an oblivion of thirty 
years. Owing to its lack of success this 
lesser known work has been laid away in- 
stead of keeping its pace with Cavalleria 
and Iris; nevertheless, it has melody, good 
rhythm and altogether some excellent music. 
The almost Mozartian overture of the sec- 
ond act, the chorus of the Masqueraders, 
the Serenata for the tenor are all points of 
real merit. The public which witnessed the 
revival demonstrated its full appreciation of 
the work and there were no less than 
twenty-seven curtain calls. It is the opin- 
ion of many, however, that the opera would 
profit by some judicious cutting. 

A great share of the merit for the suc- 
cess must be given to the singers who un- 
dertook to recreate Mascagni’s work, par- 
ticularly Angelo Minghetti, the tenor, who 
created a veritable furore with his singing 
of the Serenata. Minghetti’s acting was 
superb, his voice brilliant and strong, and 
he held the high notes with ease. 

Maria Caniglia, a newly discovered young 
soprano, possesses splendid vocal means and 
uses them admirably. Mafalda Fanero 
made a little creation of the part of Colom- 
bina, and the baritone, Luigi Montesanto, 
sang the part of Captain Spanenta with vo- 
cal opulence. The chorus made a brilliant 
ensemble in masks and 18th century cos- 
tumes. Mascagni will introduce this work 


Sings Title Role 


at Rome and Naples this spring, taking 
Minghetti with him for the principal role. 
SuCCESSFUL ReEvIvAL oF NorMA 

For the first time since 1913 Norma has 
again been heard at La Scala. This long 
interim has not been due to neglect but to 
the lack of artists to take the principal 
parts. In other days, when the taste and 
technic of the art of singing were adapted 
to works which demanded perfection of ex- 
ecution, Normas and Adalgisas were easily 
found, but today Bellini’s masterpiece is 
one of the most difficult operas to cast. 

Under these circumstances long prepara- 
tion was required for the revival, and it 
came two months later than expected. Bi- 
anca Scacciati, in the title role, showed evi- 
dence of severe study to overcome the 
natural difficulties of a lyric voice in a dra- 
matic role. However, Casta Diva and the 
other more lyrical moments were musically 
well interpreted. 

Ebe Stignani, in the part of Adalgisa, 
displayed a young voice, round, soft and 
well schooled, coupled with fine musical in- 
telligence and a dignified stage presence. 

Excellent staging, fine chorus work, good 
understanding of Bellini’s music have made 
Norma unquestionably one of the biggest 
successes of the season. Giuseppe Del 
Campo, who conducted, emphasized the 
melancholy sweetness of Bellini’s melody, 
and showed excellent taste in accompanying 
the voice. DF. S- 





Tokatyan Becomes 
U. 8. Citizen 


Reversing the process by which Amer- 
ican singers go abroad to return with 
foreign names and European reputations, 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, became an American 
citizen a few days ago, prior to a European 
tour this summer during which he will sing 
many of the roles with which he made his 
reputation in America. 

In Federal Court, where he was sworn 
in by Judge John C. Knox, Mr. Tokatyan 
smilingly explained to newspaper reporters 
that the reason he sought United States 
citizenship was because he is married to 
an American girl, has two American-born 
children, and therefore did not propose to 
be the only foreigner in his home. 


Mr. Tokatyan was born in Bulgaria, 
brought up in Egypt, and received his mu- 
sical education in Italy. At the age of eigh- 
teen he created a sensation as Danilo in a 
French production of The Merry Widow, 
singing the role for two hundred consecu- 
tive performances. Two years later he was 
acclaimed as Des Grieux in Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut, following which he was engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. Year 
after year he found himself reengaged as a 
leading tenor by that institution, singing 
such roles as Rodolfo in La Boheme, Don 


ARMAND TOKATYAN 


Jese in Carmen, Romeo in Romeo et Juli- 
ette, and many others. 

Mr. Tokatyan will return to the United 
States in the fall for a brief concert tour 
for the NBC Artists Service, his managers, 
prior to his joining the Metropolitan for his 
tenth consecutive season. 


Bolognini Astonishes 
Cologne 


In Remo Bolognini, who made his initial 
bow here with an exacting program, 
Cologne made the acquaintance of a violin- 
ist of large calibre. The focal point of his 
concert was the D minor concerto of Vieux- 
temps, wonderfully revitalized by Bolognini, 
with his soulful tone and musical insight. 
With further offerings by Locatelli, Bach, 
Porpora-Kreisler and Wieniawski, the art- 
ist proved his sovereign mastery of the 
various styles. In a sonata for violin alone 
by Ysaye, whose intricate polyphony pre- 
sents a task as attractive as it is difficult, he 
gave a brilliant exhibition of his superb 
technic, polished to the highest degree. Al- 
though Bolognini was ably accompanied by 
M. Abileath, one’s impression was that only 
an orchestral background would do justice 
to the artist’s generous and commanding 
style. rE, 


Chicago A Capella Choir to 
Tour Europe Under Albert 
Morini Management 


The Chicago A Capella Choir, Noble 
Cain, conductor, will make a European tour 
next February, under the management of 
Albert Morini, who also managed the 
European tour of the Dayton Westminster 
Choir and Hampton Institute Choir. 
Richard Copley and Martin H. Hanson are 
also interested in the forthcoming tour of 
the Chicago Choir. The ensemble will visit 
several European countries. 


Noted Viennese Musician 
for Mannes School 


Dr. Hans Weisse, celebrated contrapun- 
talist and composer of Vienna, will come to 
New York next year to teach composition 
at the David Mannes Music School. This 
post was held for the past two years by 
Leopold Mannes, whose principal work 
takes him to Rochester at the end of the 
present season. Dr. Weisse, a composer 
whose works have been played throughout 
Germany and Austria, received his degree 
of doctor of philosophy from the University 





Soviets Ban Jazz 


Paris.—The Soviet Government 
has banned the import of foreign jazz 
records and phonographs. Jazz musi 
is also officially forbidden. A. K 











of Vienna, and is a pupil and collaborator 
of Heinrich Schenker, generally considered 
the greatest theorist of our time. The pri- 
vate seminars of Dr. Weisse in Vienna have 
been attended by music students from all 
parts of the world, among them many 
Americans who will eagerly welcome the 
news of his coming here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes, directors of the school, count them- 
selves very fortunate in securing for their 
faculty this eminent musician. 


Bernard Preston, Canadian 
Concert Manager, 
Arrested 


The following article is reprinted from 
the Toronto Mail and Empire and tells of 
the arrest of Bernard Preston, Canadian 
concert manager, because of alleged theft 
from subscribers of his concert series. It 
states: 

“Charged with the theft of funds real- 
ized from the sale of concert tickets, Ber- 
nard |Preston, Lawton Boulevard, manager 
of the Canadian Concert Bureau, was ar 
rested yesterday by Morality Officers 
Richard Mulholland and Hugh Jackson. 

“Preston, police state, sold tickets for 
a series of six concerts to be presented in 
Massey Hall, only two of which actually 
resulted. Demands for refunds by his 
patrons when the four remaining concerts 
failed to materialize brought no response, 
it is claimed. Subscribers to the series of 
concerts wrote to the police, pointed out 
they had purchased tickets for six concerts 
and demanded that the police investigate 
the matter. During the past few weeks, 
it was said, complaints to police head- 
quarters had poured in by mail and tele- 
phone. 

“In a circular now in the hands of the 
police, the Canadian Concert Bureau, which 
had offices at 195 Yonge Street, announced 
a major attraction at Massey Hall every 
month during the winter season. Cyrena 
Van Gordon appeared on October 13 and 
Mischa Levitzki on November 10. Four 
further concerts were not held, although the 
combination tickets were for the series of 
six. They were Dusolina Giannini, Decem- 
ber 4; Paul Kochansky, January 12; 
Sigrid Onegin, February 25, and John 
Charles Thomas, March 26. 

“Within the past two months about 
thirty letters have been received at the 
Morality office complaining that no response 
had been made by Preston to requests for 
refunds on unused tickets. Other com 
plaints were received by telephone. Last 
week the Morality office sent a letter to 





Preston and asked him to give an explana- 
tion, 

“Preston walked into the office yesterday 
afternoon to talk matters over, and later 
was taken into custody on a charge of 
theft.” 


Meaibeawne Welcomes 
Levitzki 


A cable received from Melbourne states 
that Mischa Levitzki had a great triumph at 
his opening concert on Saturday, April 18, 
at the Town Hall. 


Another Gertrude Wieder 
Success 


Tue Hacue (By cable).—Gertrude Wie- 
der had exceptional success here at her con- 
cert on April 15. The American singer re- 
ceived unusually excellent criticisms from 
the press. K. 


Blue Bird Enthusiastically 
Received 

The Franco-Ameri- 

can press is again unanimous in its en- 

thusiasm over the Blue Bird, playing 


nightly at the Champs Elysees Theater to 
packed houses. 


Paris (By CABLE). 


Clairbert Triumphs 
in Brussels 


Brussets (By cable).—Clare Clairbert’s 
re-entry at the Theatre Monnaie on April 
14 in Traviata was a veritable triumph. She 
sang gloriously and had many recalls. There 
was standing room only. 


Francis Macmillen 
in Poland 


A cable 
Krakow, Poland, 


3olonski, impresario at 
announces that Francis 
Macmillen, now touring Poland, made a 
highly successful appearance and has been 
engaged for concerts with the Warsaw, Kra- 
kow and Lodz Philharmonic orchestras. He 
will also give a series of twelve recitals in 
Poland. 


from M. 


Vienna Opera Gives 
Mozart's Idomeneo 


in Strauss Revision 


The much delayed and eagerly anticipated 
premicre of Richard Strauss’ revised version 
of Mozart's Idomeneo took place on April 
16 at the Vienna State Opera. Strauss him- 
self conducted. A detailed report of the per- 
formance, by the Vienna correspondent of 
the MusicaAL Courter is on the way. 


Ten Million Dollars Spent on 
This Year’s Concert Season in 
Seven Months, Says George Engles 


According to George Engles, ten million 
dollars has been spent for concerts by the 
American public during the current mu 
sical season, which has now practically come 
to a close. Attendance at concert halls 
amounted to approximately the same figure, 
slightly more than ten million total attend- 
ance being reported for the country. 

These figures have been assembled from 
reports of concert managers in all parts of 
the country by the managing director of 
NBC Artists Service, in an effort to deter- 
mine how the concert business has fared 
during the business depression. They indi- 
cate, Mr. Engles said, that despite a decline 
in certain important centers, the country- 
at-large has experienced no appreciable fall- 
ing off in concert receipts or attendance. 

“A number of cities, notably Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh and Kansas City have suffered a 
decrease of from five to twelve per cent in 
box office receipts,” Engles said. “However, 
this seems to have been offset by an increase 
in other communities. In New York and 
Chicago receipts have been higher than last 
season, Detroit established new high rec- 
ords for several celebrities. New England 
generally reports a season of fine returns 
for celebrities, though slim ones for some 
of the lesser known artists. Hartford has 
just closed one of its most successful mu- 


sical seasons. California has been somewhat 
badly hit, a few of its smaller cities giving 
up concerts altogether because of bank fail- 
ures. On the other hand the entire North- 
west, covering Oregon, Washington and as 
far east as lowa reports that financial re- 
turns on music have fully equalled those of 
last season. 

“Taken as a whole, the reports from 
various parts of the country indicate that 
financiai depression has not kept the public 
from attending concerts. The fact that the 
concert business has held its own so well in 
the face of current tendencies to economize 
would indicate a definite growth of interest 
in-music. Had business conditions been nor- 
mal, the concert field would without doubt 
have experienced a record year.” 

Engles pointed out that a factor which 
has helped to keep up the national total has 
been the establishment of civic concert 
courses in cities that have hitherto been 
musically dormant. Another factor which 
has proved beneficial is the increased inter- 
est of schools and colleges in concert music. 
New England particularly reports a con- 
tinual growth in the number of musical 
events sponsored by its institutions of 
learning 

Paderewski grossed the greatest financial 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Johanna Gadski Closes Third 
Tour With German Grand Opera 


Sang Three and Sometimes Four 


Week—Never 


Times a 


Missed a Performance on Account of I]lness—Makes First 
Aeroplane Trip—Modern Brunnhilde Conquers the Air 
Impressed With Interest in Wagner—To Return 


With 


Next Season 
Concert Tour 
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Prior to 
German Grand Opera Company 


and Will Make 


Her Appearances 


She admitted that she still could 
for several weeks longer. 
European opera houses the 
stating that if 
the three Brunnhildes in a 
have the next week to rest. 
Gadski! Never once did she 
account of illness. 
she did not 
Tex., around 


times 
have continued 
In some of the 
artists contract 

inger©r 


she 


has a clause 
does 
may 
with 
a performance 
fact the only performance 
sing was one in EI 
which there is an interesting story. 

It seems that away back last June 
Geraldine Hall and J. J. Vincent, the latter 
managing director of the German Grand 
Opera Company, joined Mme. Gadski in 
Europe was told of a concert they had 
accepted for her in California while the 
company was singing on the Coast. Mme 
Gadski asked that the concert be postponed 
until the company’s itinerary was _ settled. 
This was When she arrived in El 

on her recent tour she was served with 
summons to appear in a suit for damages 
brought by the local manager who claimed 
the cancellation had broken her health and 
her business. Rather than resort to 
lawyers, Mme. Gadski resolved to see this 
manager. She did and promised to make 
the trip especially from New York to Cali 
fornia at the end of the opera tour espe- 
cially to sing the concert if the suit were 
dropped 
he local manager agreed to let her know 
the next day But then still wanted 
the concert on the originally scheduled date 

February 6—not later. Due to the kind- 
the local management in EI] Paso, 
whose auspices the company was ap- 
Gadski was released from her per- 
on February 5 so as to enable her 
the trip to the town just outside 
Angeles 


concert 


on 
Paso, 


when 


she 


done. 


ruined 


she 


ness of 
inder 
pearing, 
formance 
to make 


oft Los 


extremely well, 
Gadski being in excellent The local 
mat was appeased and the public and 
critics delighted. But Gadski had to be in 
Amarillo, Tex., February 7 for Tristan 
und Isolde, so it decided to make the 
trip by plane Following the concert a 
reception was given by the women’s club in 
honor of the singer, who knowing the plane 
left at five the next morning, stayed up and 
attended \ hurried automobile trip was 
later to Los Angeles, Mme. Gadski 
Geraldine Hall, her friend, arriving at 
tl field at three o’cloc No sign of life 


rhe went off 
voice. 


ager 


on 
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made 


nd 
and 
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was noted—no place to eat—nothing. After 
scurrying around, however, a little house was 
found in the corner of the flying field, 
where some wicker chairs were put to- 
gether for a brief rest. But it was only a 
brief one, for at four o’clock some one an- 
nounced breakfast could be had. The flyers 
and mechanics began to arrive on the scene, 
but at five there was still no plane In- 
quiry brought the news that repairs had to 
be made before the take-off. An hour later, 
the start was made. It was Gadski’s first 
experience with a plane, so the delay and 
repairs did not make her feel any too com- 
fortable. But, being a good sport she con- 
cealed any anxiety. After an hour or 
the plane began to slow up; air-pockets 
were encountered, and word went around 
that a descent was to be attempted for fur 
ther repairs. Mme. Gadski felt then like 
getting out and running alongside the plane. 
After an hour the second take-off was made. 
Trouble was noted again and another de 
scent was made. This time a new plane 
awaited the passengers. 
Owing to these delays 
literally raced. The 
set Mme. Gadski’s head spinning. 
air-sick and longed to land. 
slept a littlhe now and then, but Mme. Gad- 
ski did not get a wink. She explained to 
the writer that she never could sleep unless 
lying down, and there was not room enough 
eitver in the plane, which was not as com- 
ible the first one. Instead of ar- 
ig at Amarillo at three o'clock, the 
lane landed at five, after ten hours in the 
air. Another automobile trip to the city, a 
bite of food at the hotel, a moment to catch 
her breath, and then to the theater for 
Tristan und Isolde. All the time Mme. 
Gadski’s head whirred and she had had no 
sleep in thirty-eight hours 
When 
her voice 
thought 


so 


the second plane 
whirring of the motors 
She was 
Her companion 


as 


she began to sing in the first 
sounded so small to her that 
her vocal cords were impaired. 
Worse still, she could hardly hear the or- 
chestra. Petrified, she looked Conductor 
von Schillings to see if he were showing 
signs of dissatisfaction, but noted nothing. 
Another glance at Marie von Essen, the 
Brangaene. Nothing! Still Mme. Gadski 
was uneasy. After the first act she made 
her way to the wings. Von Schillings 
grasped her hand and told her how beau- 
tifully she was singing Isolde. It was her 
first performance in that opera under him. 
And how wonderfully, considering the ex- 
perience she had but lately undergone! So 
Mme. Gadski changed to her second act 
costume—still dazed. During the Liebestod 
the orchestra sounded a little louder, but it 
was not really until her third appearance 
that she could hear the orchestra normally. 
Rather than shout, she had gone through 
her performance relying principally on her 
art and acting to impress, all the time not 
knowing that she was vocally excellent. 
When one reflects on Mme. Gadski’s ex- 
perience, a suitable caption for the story 
might be: “Modern Brunnhilde Conquers 
the Air.” 
Questioned 
recent opera 
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she was delighted to find a greater interest 
in Wagner, particularly among the young 
people, whom she believes should be as well 
educated in art and music as in dancing. 
Wherever the company played in college 
and school towns, unusual interest was 
manifested. Mme. Gadski had to sign nu- 
merous photographs and autograph books. 
And she loves nothing better than pleasing 
the youth of a country. 

Owing to the hard times, in some cities 
the houses were not entirely sold-out, but 
the galleries always were crowded. Radio, 
Mme. Gadski contends, has not interfered 
with music. In fact it has helped. People 
in small towns where good music is rarely 
heard, are now able to understand in a 
measure what it means. In several places 
people admitted that Damrosch’s radio lec- 
tures on Wagner had so interested them 
that they would now like to attend one. 
The same with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
radio series—some have so enjoyed the pro- 
gram that they finally were persuaded to 
buy a ticket. Most of the depression in 
music is due only to business depression. 

Mme. Gadski’s advice to young singers is 
to start from the bottom up and acquire a 
good foundation, and not to start near the 
top and then not do so well, Apropos of 
this, Mme. Gadski remarked that years ago 
when she was singing at the Metropolitan, 
Grau offered her more money providing she 
sang the Brunnhildes, but Mme. Gadski did 
not feel at the time she was ready for these 
roles. She was then singing the French, 
German and italian repertory, having forty- 
two appearances, and sometimes more, each 
season. Isolde is another role that, she be- 
lieves, should not be undertaken too early 
in a singer’s career. 

Commenting upon 
Opera tour, Mme. 
siastic about the general high standard of 
the singers. She added that she must have 
a happy atmosphere in any company to do 
her best work and such a condition existed 
in the German Grand Opera Company. 
Everywhere they had fine artistic 

The Mecca Temple in New 
York, however, was not entirely a happy 
choice. The orchestra was too much on a 
level with the stage and audience. Wag- 
nerian music, according to Mme. Gadski, 
should come from a sunken orchestra, just 
as at Bayreuth, the music being wafted up to 
the singers on the stage and the combina- 
tion carried over the footlights to the 
audience. That is the only way to hear 
Wagner, she insists. 

Mme. Gadski wants to impress people 
with the fact that the German Grand Opera 
Company is not her company, as many 
suppose, but an American institution. She 
is engaged just as all the other artists are. 
Mme. Gadski will do little or no singing 
this summer, but will prepare her roles for 
next season’s tour, details of which will be 
announced shortly by J. J. Vincent, man- 
aging director of the company. She will 
also arrange her programs for a proposed 
\merican concert tour, which she will make 
prior to her singing with the German Grand 
Opera Company. f 
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embellishment of 
brilliant. For 
the Bohemian folk 
concluded the first 
group. There was harmonious blending and 
always a modulated tone quality, something 
to be remarked in such a large gathering. 

\mong the other numbers was the Song 
of the Marching Men, by Protheroe; Bald- 
win’s Evening Moods, which required a bari- 
tone solo of combined voices. The Red 
Man’s Death Chant and Oley Speaks’ Morn- 
ing were very well sung. 


has the 
effect 

and 
pong, 


of Truth, which 
rus; the 
svth’s Bell-Man, 


Reapers’ 


semi-ch was 


song, 


HI 


NDRED AND I 
Fraternity. 


IFTY 
The 


tich Rite ensemble was 


VOICES HE. 


conducted by Gordon B 


Miss Maxwell's two groups ranged from 
the semi-modern. Her 
is one of sweetness and purity Always is 
there denoted in her work a refinement of 
style and consumate care and _ attention, 
which, however, do not detract from her 
spontaneity. With her natural charm she 
made her way easily into the hearts of her 
listeners. Of memorable note was her in- 
terpretation of Les Filles de Cadiz by De- 
libes, which makes ample demand on a 
vocalist’s resources. Massenet’s difficult 
Crepuscule was sung with admirable repose 
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assisting 


DA 


and restraint, and one can also mention 
Speaks’ Perfect Prayer and Henschel’s 
Spring as offering genuine pleasure. The 
last programmed number, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, was sung by Miss Maxwell and the 
Chorus, and it was done with a sparkling 
fire and dash which brought the concert to 
an impressive climax. 

The chorus was built up for this occasion 
from the several singing societies of Day- 
ton and showed obvious signs of being well 
rehearsed and containing excellent voices 
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ISICAL COURIER 


As Briinnhilde .<) 
in Die Walkiire 


FRIDA LEIDER © 


Dramatic Soprano 


Made her re-entry at Covent Garden, 


“The greatest living Isolde.”’ 
London, as Isolde, April 1931 —Ernest Newman 


Debuts at the Colon Theatre, Buenos Aires, as Fidelio, June 1931 


Re-engaged with Chicago Civic Opera—making her first appearance 
as Kundry in Parsifal, November 1931 


Victor Records Baldwin Piano 














MUSICAL 


Sigrid Onegin Finds Rest in Study 
A Visit With the Celebrated Contralto Discloses Her Avid 
Love for Her Music — To Sing Abroad This 


Summer—A Glimpse of Her Family Life 


As prelude to our interview with Mme 
Sigrid Onegin, in her suite at the Bucking- 
ham, we happened upon Peter. Perhaps, be- 
cause we are speaking of prima donnas, you 
may imagine that |Peter is some muiniaturs 
Pomeranian, or at largest, a disdainful 
Chow. 

No, indeed. In short—very short, not 
more than two feet odd in his blue and whit 
striped socks—Peter is none other than the 
small son of Mme. Onegin. 

From conversation with 
ers that life is serious with a 
prima donna mother on one’s hands. As a 
firm believer in prayer, Peter has been shar- 
ing his responsibility with God. At first, he 
confided, his petitions included both his par- 
ents. After serious reflection, he concluded 
that father didn’t need divine attention to 
the same degree as mother. Father, as one 
could was a big strong man fully 
capable of taking care of himself. So now, 
mother is the sole beneficiary of his prayers 

Digressing to sublunary topics, Peter re 
counted his afternoon at the Central Park 
700. In the midst of describing how the 
big mother lion feeds her young, a process 
which Peter found “sehr praktisch,” in 
stead of having to bother with bottles, he 
suddenly bounced across the room 

Mother had appeared in the doorway 

Tactfully it was suggested to Peter that 
he run along and see his governess in the 
other room. With a solemn handshake, 

Peter. 

The atmosphere, so recently astir with 
the throbbings of one small dynamo, calmed 
to serenity. 

Mme. Onegin had been to the photog 
rapher’s that morning, and prior to that, to 
the hair-dresser’s—enough to take the sheen 
from anyone’s smile. Mme. Onegin’s, how 
ever, is the exception. It still radiated with 
undimmed friendliness. 

“There are worse things in life,” she 
sighed in an English that bore no trace of 
effort, “making train-connections, for in 
stance. After three months of travel, sing 
ing thirty-two concerts in ten weeks, I 
know something about it. 

“But soon I shall have one entire week of 
rest on the ocean. No more train schedules, 
no telephone calls—all my time for study.” 
And Mme. Onegin’s eyes sparkled with 
anticipation 

“But you said ‘rest,’ Mme. Onegin.” 

“Oh, yes, physical rest. It is only 
body that is tired. But my work—anything 
connected with my singing never tires me 
It’s a tonic, instead. There is always so 
much to be done in preparation for different 
programs.” 

And Mme. Onegin spoke of her European 
plans. First, of course, she will take a va 
cation from all concert singing, and will 
spend a month motoring in her Austrian 
Daimler 1931 model They will travel 
leisurely through Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Jugo-Slavia, with pleasure at the helm 
and Peter in the prow. With Peter along, 
an eventful colorful trip is expected 
A concert tour of Austria and Germany 
with appearances in Berlin at the opera. In 


Peter, one gath- 
business 


see, 


my 


and 


August, the Salzburg Festival, where Mme. 
Onegin is engaged for the performance of 
Gluck’s Orfeo. 

As Mme. Onegin recounts her prospec- 
tive activities, her animation increases, the 
deep voice is vibrant. Past memories of 
Pullman sleepers, nerve-wracking train 
schedules, and meteoric flights from one city 
to the other—all are forgotten now in the 
exhilaration that thought of more traveling 
brought—and the prospect of more 
work in preparing new roles. Yes, Mme. 
Onegin seemed to linger lovingly over the 
word “work.” But isn’t work the curse of 
Adam—had Mme. Onegin perhaps made a 
mistake in using the word? 

No, indeed, she stoutly defended. To work, 
to strive for something that eludes one, but 
which becomes one’s own after tireless, al 
most despairing efforts, that is not a curse, 
but the very essence of life 

“IT have worked all my life,” Mme. Onegin 
added. “As a young girl, | was forced to 
earn money as a stenographer to pay for 
my singing lessons. I had to do my study 
ing in my spare hours, sometimes when | 
was so tired [ thought I could not keep 
awake. There were times of self-denial, 
when a piece of music sometimes represent 
ed the price of a meal. But I chose the 
music and skipped the meal 

“And I had my reward when | was able 
at last to make my debut in opera. It was 
in Stuttgart, and I sang the role of Carmen. 
It was the first little mile-stone of success 
I could not help being thrilled. Of course 
| realize I never should have arrived at this 
point without the help | received from my 
teachers, but I do know that I worked hard 
100.” 

Yes, it is and a happy life that 
Mme. Onegin leads. When not on tour, the 
little family, or as Mme. Onegin is in the 
habit of saying, “we” live in the beautiful 
suburb of Charlottenburg, outside of Berlin 

When her American season beckons, “we” 
set sail together. This season for the first 
time “we” didn’t all go on tour. Left be- 
hind in New York the major third of the 
Onegin triad remained in the clutches of 
an American private school. 

Peter, who has all the exuberance of a 
Mexican jumping bean, has already mapped 
out his course in life. He does not care 
for a concert career, although he knows 
most of his mother’s songs by heart. Medi 
cine as represented by his father, has less 
appeal. He intends, in fact, to be an ex- 
plorer ; that is, if there is anything left to ex- 
plore by the time he grows up. The pres 
ent outlook is dismal enough with both 
poles already laid bare. 

Meanwhile, Mme. Onegin is returning 
next Already Pittsburgh, Toronto, 
and Minneapolis have re-engaged her for the 
fourth consecutive season; while Winnipeg 
goes on record for the third. According 
to Fred local manager, “Mme. 


had 


a busy 


season 


the 
Onegin is the only artist engaged for three 
consecutive seasons in Winnipeg.” 

It is easily conceivable why. Mme. One- 
gin is that rare combination of personality 
and pre-eminence in her field. To the role 


Gee, 
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SIGRID ONEGIN 


of concert artist she brings a regal presence, 
dramatic temperament, and a voice that can 
compass the entire range of song from con- 
tralto depths to soprano heights. Even col- 
oratura is not foreign to this phenomenal 
voice that sings the old Rossini arias as the 
composer wrote them, and even Mozart’s 
“Una voce poco fa” in the original key. 


Thus, to call Mme. Onegin a contralto is 


American Girl Pianist’s Successful 
London Debut 

Lonpon.—Congratulations were showered 
on Ruth Gourlay, American pianist, who 
recently graduated from the studio of the 
well-known English teacher, George Wood 
house, when she gave her first London re- 
cital a short time ago. She tackled an am- 
bitious program in fine style, playing the 
Schumann sonata in G minor, a group of 
Chopin, including the B- minor Scherzo, and 
Debussy’s Children’s Corner suite. Nervous- 
ness probably accounted for the occasional 
excessive use of the pedal, but her technical 
equipment was otherwise sure, and she 























Management Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Miss Garden uses the Baldwin Piano) 


MARY GARDEN 


will open her concert season in October as soloist with the 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


and end her concert season in December as soloist with the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Remainder of the season will be devoted to Opera in New York and on tour 




















to limit unwarrantably the 
of her voice. 

In bidding good-bye for a season to this 
radiant personality, we look forward to her 
return, when we may enjoy again, as one 
critic inspired by Byron has written in de- 
scribing this noble presence: 

“The grandeur that is Onegin, the glory 
of her song.” i 


gorgeous range 


showed distinct originality in her interpre- 
tations. 


Hofmann Soloist With 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Heard in Chopin Concerto and 
Also Composition of His Own 
Stokowski Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Josef Hofmann was the 
principal attraction at the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts, of April 17 and 18, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting. 

Mr. Hofmann appeared twice on the pro- 
gram, first as soloist in the Chopin Con- 
certo in E minor for piano and orchestra, 
and later playing his own composition, 
entitled Chromaticon Symphonic Dialogue 
for piano and orchestra. Both were re- 
ceived with the greatest acclaim. The 
Chopin Concerto was played with that mas- 
tery, ease and beauty of interpretation, which 
characterize all of his work. The beautiful 
Romance and Larghetto were played with 
great beauty of tone, and the Rondo vivace, 
with breath-taking speed and_ clearness. 
Prolonged applause recalled the pianist 
many times. The Chromaticon Symphonic 
Dialogue is a striking composition, based 
upon the chromatic intervals and dividing 
the voices quite evenly between the solo in- 
strument and the orchestra. It glowed with 
strength of purpose and vital rhythms. Dr. 
Stokowski provided exceedingly fine accom- 
paniments to each of the solo numbers. 

The purely orchestra numbers, were the 
Roman Carnival Overture by Berlioz and 
the Sinfonia Dialectica by Lourie. The 
latter proved to be very uninteresting and 
tiresome. The applause following was 
sparse, and there were even a few hisses, a 
most unusual occurrence at a symphony con- 
cert in Philadelphia. M. M. C. 


Settlement Music School Engages 
Alvin Goodman 

The Settlement Music School of Phila- 
delphia, John Grolle, director, announces the 
engagement of Alvin Goodman, pianist and 
authorized representative of the Tobias 
Matthay School in London. Mr. Goodman 
will accept a limited number of private stu- 
dents. 
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ANDERSEN AND SCIONTI HAILED 
IN DOUBLE PIANO PERFORMANCE 


Playing with Vivacity and Force, Team Skilfully Executes En- 
semble Work of Compositions Adapted for Renditidn 
on Pair of Instruments. 


A FAMILIAR member of the increasingly numerous tribe of piano 
teams made its appearance at the Town Hall last night. For ninety 

minutes there Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti offered a program a 

music written, age or adopted for two pianos. 

for: and app 

on and an encore. 


The first section of the program ® 


or getting a a 


was devoted to first local perform- 
ances of an’ adaptation by Louis 
Victor Saar of Vivaldi’s D minor 
concerto grosso and four two-part. 
inventions by Bach, with the second 
ee added by the same hand. 
Both versions have the 
— rit: of being construc a 
ue d for the spirit and Sette 
of the origindis. The first is really 
a deft restatement in terms of two 
keyboards, and the original ma- 
terial seems to survive without un- 
due ornamentation. 
The ensemble work in these num- 
bers was xe- 
Even moments when 

me swelled thick and‘cloudy the 
a was fe mad ome and at 


. which 

Seliewed, tt ‘was difficult a relate 

the chaos and blare of the brief 

music’ to. the accepted tranquil 
mature of nocturnes. 

The most sensitive and graceful 








playing of the evening was done in 
Lee Pattison’s version of pepe 
“Rondo.” The pianists | : 


ppro 
performance of yaa ancinal 
Cc major scherzo. And in Saint- 
Saens’ “Dance Macabre”, death and 
his bony brood rattled ‘their weird 
mockeries on the keys with 
In Saint-Saens 

ge variations on a theme of 
Beethoven the outlines were often 
blurred and ill-defined, but in the 
following arrangement by Ernest 
Hutcheson of the scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” music the case was other- 
wise. 


Little is lost of the disarming 


;|}charm and elfin liveliness of the 


music in Mr. Hutcheson’s arrange- 
ment, and the performance of it 


last night was ees oe 


{yl_and — 
Sportive spirit of the original. Mr. 


Hutcheson's arrangement of the 
“Rakoczy” march, which ended the 
concert, is too elaborate. 

L. B. 


Facsimile Reprint 











NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Established their reputation as praiseworthy 
exponents of music of this type. Their work was 
characterized by technical proficiency and polish, 
individually and collectively, clarity and coher- 
ence, and the necessary mutual sympathy and 
understanding in regard to interpretation.” 


NEW YORK SUN 


“Two piano playing of a better sort, and of an 
excellence that is always rare enough to be novel. 
They displayed a nice balance, their playing be- 
ing cohesive and their adjustment of dynamics 
and tempi sympathetically achieved. The pian- 
ists had a large audience which was genuinely 
enthusiastic and which recalled them again and 
again.” 


Management 
ARTISTS SERVICE 
New York 


NBC 
711 Fifth Avenue 


GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 








IN EUROPE DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
AVAILABLE NEXT SEASON AFTER JANUARY 1 
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Board of Trustees to Govern Cincinnati Conservatory Under Reorganization Plan 
Bertha Baur Now President Emeritus, and Frederick Shailer Evans the Director of Music 


Young & Carl 
FREDERICK 
Dire 


SHAILER EVANS 


tor of Music. 


Complete reorganization of the Cincinnati 
Music, which was recently 
turned over to the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts by Bertha Baur, has been effected, 
and in the future the school will be governed 
by a board of trustees consisting of Bertha 
Baur, president emeritus; Robert A. Taft, 
president; John Jf. Rowe, vice-president; 
Maurice J. Freiberg, Thomas Hogan, Jr., 
Carl M. Jacobs, Jr., and George H. War 
rington 

\t a meeting of the board trustees, 
March 30, Frederick Shailer Evans was ap 
i of music for the cc 
tory and will have complete charge of the in 
ternal musical sctivties of the insti- 
tution 

Mr 


ulty 


Conservatory ol 


of 


vointed director mserva- 


Evans has been a member of the fac 
for forty-two years and has served as 
wr the past twelve years. His fitness 


been established by his wide 


DR. GEORGE A. LEIGHTON, 


Director of Education 


musical, pedagogical and executive experi 
ence and by his intimate knowledge of the 
conservatory, its needs and its potentialities. 
News of his appointment has met with gen- 
eral approval, and the board of trustees feels 
that it has assured by the appointment the 
continued the conservatory and 
an increase in its great power for musical 
service 

Immediately upon notification of his ap- 
pointment Dean Evans announced the selec- 
tion of Dr. George A. Leighton as direc- 
tor education, a post that requires Dr. 
Leighton to supervise such activities in the 
conservatory as are concerned with theoreti- 
cal music Dr. Leighton, besides holding 
this position, is music editor and critic of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The trustees at this meeting also confirmed 
the appointment of Norville D. Mook, wide- 
ly known consulting engineer, formerly of 


success of 


JOE CLENEAY MIDDLETON, 


Registrar. 


Cleveland, as manager of the conservatory. 
Mr. Mook is a graduate of Western Reserve 
University, and in the course of a varied 
career has had a number of years experience 
in educational work. 

Another important position on the con- 
servatory staff, that of registrar, is being 
filled by Joe Cleneay Middleton. Miss Mid- 
dleton at various times has been executive 
secretary of the National League for Wo- 
man’s Service, acting with Ann Morgan; 
executive secretary of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense for New York State, an ap- 
pointment made by the late (President Wilson 
and Governor Whitman of New York; pub- 
licity representative for David Wark Grif- 
fith, Max Rabinoff, the Shuberts, Leo Die- 
trichstein and Stuart Walker in his original 
Portmanteau Theater. 

It was in recognition of Bertha Baur’s 
life of service as director and president of 


NORVILLE D. MOOK, 


Manager. 


the Cincinnati Conservatory that the new 
directorate honored her with the title, presi- 
dent emeritus. Miss Baur inherited the con 
servatory when Clara Baur, foundress, died 
some years ago. For many years previous 
she had toiled with her aunt in the develop 
ment of what is now recognized as one of 
the foremost institutions of musical learning 
in the world. 

Last September, in order that the school 
should be assured of continued existence as 
a civic unit, Bertha Baur presented it to the 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, the latter 
having been founded a few years ago by a 
number of public spirited citizens. The in- 
stitute now sponsors in Cincinnati the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Taft Home with its 
priceless collection of pictures and art sub- 
jects formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, and the Cincinnati Con- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Local Managers Write an Ad for— 





“Zecchi had a splendid reception | Zecchi’s performance was for 
and it was a joy to have him. He | brilliance and musicianship un- 
is a wonder. The Italian Em-| surpassed for several seasons.” * 


bassy gave him a 
tea and were so 
proud of him.” 
“He has every- 
thing. Personal- 
ly, | found him 
charming.’”’ 
“T feel I must 
write to you 
about Zecchi 
and his perfectly 
arranged pro- 
gram. He leaves 
nothing lacking. 
I like him and 
everything he 
does.” * “It wasa 


“The beauty of 
Zecchi’s concert 
is still a very real 
thing, haunting 
our minds. He is 
one of the truly 
great pianists.” * 
“Zecchi gave two 
most successful 
concerts in 
Peoria. His as- 
tounding tech- 
nique and sym- 
pathetic inter- 
pretations 
aroused great 


rare treat which — Townsend, aa caesesei D. 7 igs enthusiasm. His 
h e g ave t h e Sines Powers, Pres. Decatur Music Club, Jan. 25, au d iences re- 


’May J. Capen, Amateur Musical Club, Bloomington, IIl., rT d ‘2 ‘ 

Feb. 3, 1931. ‘ 
members of the ‘Helen Butler Blanding, Pres. Morning Musicals, Syra- calle im again 
. 


. cuse, Feb, 13, 1931. : : * b " 
M ornin g Mu- ed eee 28. 1931 Musical Club, Omaha, and age In and 


. e = e dl 
“Mary Knapp, Vice-Pres. Amateur Musical Club, Peoria, 
sicals. bi tech ta Tost again. 


ZECCHI 





“A pianist in whom the adroit technician and the 
intelligent musician meet to produce an artist.” 


—Irving Weil, New York Journal, Feb. 6, 1931 


‘It is possible one may again hear a program played 
as Zecchi played it, but as someone said of the straw- 
berry, doubtless God could have made a better berry 
but he didn't.” —Baltimore Sun, Feb. 13, 1931 

















During Zecchi’s first American CONCERT MANAGEMENT Zecchi returns for his sec- 
tour of 3 months, he played 35 ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. ond American tour Janu- 
concerts, including appearances Steinway Bldg. New York ary 10, 1932 and remains 
with the New York Philharmonic- ia until the end of the season, 
Symphony, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Division of Colambie playing from Coast to Coast. 
and Philadelphia Orchestras. een. | Write now for open dates. 
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Stokowski Makes a Statement 


Leopold Stokowski sums up his reactions 
to Oedipus Rex and Pas d’Acier in the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“When art expresses ideas and emotions 
that are fundamental, it knows no limit of 
period or country. The music of Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex is in places markedly Russian, 
as for instance the melodic and rhythmic 
design of the phrases sung by the shepherd 
and the messenger after the announcement of 
the death of Polybus. In other places the 
feeling of Greek tragedy inspires the music 
of Stravinsky, as, for example, the broad 
sweeping strokes of the melodic line of 
Creon’s speech, or the frenetic agitation of 
the chorus near the end. But in general 
the music is detached from national charac- 
teristics—non-realistic, abstract. It is dark, 
archaic, sombre in color, while in form it is 
one long line of ever increasing ominous 
tension. Both Sophocles and Stravinsky ac- 
cept completely the primitive superstitious 


MUSICAL 


ideas on which the tragedy is based. To the 
modern mind the fact that Oedipus is un- 
conscious that he kills his father and marries 
his mother would destroy the tragic con- 
flict. But seen from a universal angle this 
becomes the symbol of all human action 
leading to pain and death through ignorance. 

“Prokofieff's Pas d’Acier is a vigorous 
dynamic painting in tone of the transition 
period through which the Western world is 
passing, from the former ideas of life, to the 
new and as yet only dimly visioned possi- 
bilities. 

“The regular throb of the rhythms, the 
clear incisive orchestration, the long swing- 
ing strokes of the musical fabric stun and 
dazzle and bewilder and fascinate, just as do 
the rare good manifestations of modern life, 
from among the great mass of imitation of 
externals. This is music of vitality, and the 
thrill of speed and power.” 

A complete music film record of both 
works will be made in Philadelphia by the 
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FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


In New York until June 10th 
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Pathe branch of RKO. The work will be 
broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Judson Raps Latecomers and 
Justifies an Ancient Custom 


In answer to criticism of the system which 
prevents late-comers from entering the hall 
while the music is being played, Arthur 
Judson, manager of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, points out that 
this ruling is by no means a new one. The 
circumstances which make such a regulation 
necessary are not confined to this particular 
age, he says. Traffic conditions may change, 
but human nature doesn’t. And our grand- 
fathers, lingering over their port, were as 
apt to find, on stepping out of their 
barouches at the Academy of Music, that the 
concert had begun, as are the subscribers of 
today who, rising too late from a dinner 
party, drive frantically to Carnegie Hall, 
only to face closed doors until the end of 
the number. 

Proof of this, according to Mr. Judson, is 
in the Philharmonic records of over fifty 
years ago. During the entire season 1877-78 
the following notice was printed prominently 
in every program: 

“The Board of Directors having received 
repeated complaints from the subscribers in 
regard to annoying interruptions caused by 
late arrivals, the ushers have positive orders 
to allow none to enter the auditorium while 
the music is in progress.” 

It was often the habit then, as now, for 
the conductor to open a program with a 
symphony, and tardy concert-goers of the 
70s were forced to wait outside until the 
entire work was over. During 1877-78, for 
instance, Theodore Thomas began three of 
his programs with Mozart’s Symphony No. 1 
in D, Schumann’s Symphony No. 9 in C, 
and Rubinstein’s symphony, The Ocean, re- 
spectively. In other words, Philharmonic 
latecomers were as heavily penalized then 
as today. 


Leon Carson Presents Pupils 


Leon Carson will hold the fourth annual 
song recital of his pupils and artist-pupils at 
the Spring Garden School Auditorium, Nut- 
ley, N. J., on Tuesday evening, April 28 


Final Meeting of ‘tere Club 


The last meeting of the New York Opera 
Club, Charlotte Lund, founder-president, 
took place at the residence of Mrs. Walter 
*. Bell on April 21. 





| PUBLICATIONS | 


New Music by Skilton 


A set of twelve choruses for women’s 
voices, three part, entitled From Forest and 





Stream is at hand. (Carl Fischer.) The 
words are by Charles O. Roos and the music 
by Charles S. Skilton. It is only necessary 
to mention the titles to give an idea of the 
pleasing content of this music: Ghost Pipes, 
The South Wind, Hollow Oak, Chickadee, 
Red Bird, Crane, The Night Hawk, Birch, 
Pussy Willow, Cat Tails, Maple Sugar, 
Forest Trail. There is a slightly Indian 
flavor in the music, which is, however, con- 
servative and pleasing. Nothing modern or 
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ROBERT BRAINE, 
whose new orchestral suite, The Song of 
Hiawatha, will have its first performance 
anywhere this evening, April 25, at 9 P.M., 
over WEAF and a nation-wide hook-up. 
The work will be played by the General 
Electric Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch. Mr." Braine 
has captioned the four movements of his 
suite Hiawatha’s Wooing, Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast, The Son of the Evening Star and 
Hiawatha’s Lamentation and Departure. 











experimental about this sane and successful 
composer! He writes for the joy of it and 
for the joy of others. 

The choral parts are simple, the har- 
monies colorful. and the accompaniments 
florid and picturesque. It is perfectly safe 
to predict the widespread use and popular 
success of these new Skilton creations. 

SONG, THE SUBSTANCE OF VO- 
CAL STUDY, BY CRYSTAL WATERS 
(G. SCHIRMER) .—The title of this book 
indicates that it would be a recommenda- 
tion of singing instruction without exer- 
cise. This, however, is not the case. The 
work begins with the usual indications con- 
cerning how the singer msut proceed, and 
then gives an exercise very much of the 
old-fashioned sort. There are, however, 
immediately then given passages from 
classic songs which will please the student. 
Then follows a long list of songs which are 
to be studied. This concludes the first chap- 
ter, and the following chapters are con- 
structed in an entirely similar manner, be- 
ginning with exercises, introducing examples 
of songs, and terminating with a list of 
songs. An interesting feature of the struc- 
ture of this book is the fact that each chapter 
deals with a separate problem with which 
the singer is confronted, such as breath con- 
trol, resonance, arpeggio, scales and so on, 
and a list of songs appended to each chapter 
for examples of this difficulty. In other 
words, the exercises are taken from real 
music instead of being composed merely as 
exercises. 

Part Songs (Octavo) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
The Bells of Notre Dame. 


Klemm.) 
G. SCHIRMER 

Why So Pale and Wan? (David Stanley 
Smith.) 

The Night-Wind. (R. Farley.) 

Adagio Cantabile (with violin 
(Tartini- Bartholomew. ) 

Moon-Marketing. (Powell Weaver.) 

OLIVER DITSON 

O Little Mother of Mine. 
Nevin. ) 

The Old Street Lamp. (J. L. Molloy.) 

The Heavens Are Declaring. (Beethoven- 
Austin. ) 

Secrets. (C. R. Smith.) 

A Heap o’ Livin’. (Mrs. M. H. Gulesian.) 

Song of Friendship, Netherland folksong 
arranged by John Carroll Randolph. 

Whittier’s Centennial Hymn. (John K. 
Paine. ) 


(Gustav 


solo). 


(George B. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY 

Communion Service in F. 
MacGowan Scott.) 

Lullaby. (William T. Timmings.) 

CARL FISCHER 

Hills of Home. (Oscar J. Fox.) 

Wenn Rosen Bliih’n und Veilchen Duften. 
(P. H. Boergermann.) 

Stein Song. (E. A. Fenstad.) 

Christ Went up into the Hills. 
Hageman. ) 


(Beatrice 


(Richard 


DANCE MUSIC 
TAPDANCING, Fundamentals and Rou- 
tines, by EDITH BALLWEBBER, assist- 
ant professor in Physical Education, Uni- 

versity of Chicago. (Summy.) 
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“MASTERLY PLAYING OF A RARE SOLO INSTRUMENT RAISED TO THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC LEVEL.” 


—New York Times. 


GRANDJANY 


NEW YORK 


“Lived up to his reputation as the world’s greatest harpist.” 
—New York Evening World. 


“His programs are so carefully compiled with good judg- 
ment and taste that there is none of the tedium sometimes 
associated with the harp as a solo instrument.”—New 


York Herald Tribune. 


“Mr. Grandjany’s performance was a constant delight. 
His harmonics were the essence of rarity and his scale of 
dynamics well balanced from the smallest whisper to the 
full volume of the instrument.”—-New York Sun. 





In America Entire Coming Season—1931-1932 





NEW YORK 
EVENING WORLD 


MARCEL GRANDJANY 


There was something heartening in 


followed 8 aR ated “A sensitive musician as well as an accomplished 


followed Marce . 
rench harpist, through his' program a ° ” . 

Town Hall yesterday evening. For here harpist. —Boston Transcript. 
jwas definite proof that uproarious 
noise is not ‘so indispensable a factor P 
for, public success as many believe it “A master of fine tonal gradation.”—Boston Post. 
to be, in this age of jazz. An en- 
couraging sign was the large au- 


ar wy a eee “The piano does not begin to approximate the sharp, 
ot eaptte Ga ipuecliend ectoete possitle clear, wiry tone with which Mr. Grandjany gives us a 
ee ee ee tonal picture of the harpsichord and clavichord.” 


—Christian Science Monitor. 








eta S i ° e 9 
|Glassfe'and modern numbers had equal “He combines colors with remarkable effect.”— 
|representation. It. opened -with a 
mixed group largely given over to Boston Herald. 
harpsichord antiques by Sammartini, 

Loeillet, Couperin and Rameau, in ar- 

rangements made by the soloist. Ex- 

cerpts from the piano Partitas in G 

Major and C Minor by Bach, and re- CINCINNA I I 
cent compositions by Raspighi, Zeller; 

|Mr, Grandjany and others, - several 

\which- were heard here for the first 


| time, leted the schedule. “yy: : : : 
Ee ee aaedean cannes a Listening to him one feels that the harp is capable 


hear the Bach extracts translated into ° . + . e 
tones se Like, and yes 40 different from of everything and anything. His technical mastery is 


those of their original medium of ex- gi ‘ ’ ” 
joe = a k narinichondiss gould tun colossal. r he Debussy Danses’ were superbly done. 
ciherealize the music wenenes —Cincinnati Tribune. 


és ‘ , 
ie as adeihittnae enh sities tn die Does much to restore the affection toward the music 


“Tempo di Mopmetto” from the G : 1 H ” Cinci ; ; * 
eT nn ll nel of his beautiful instrument.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


perfection just as the compceser wrote 
it. The arabesque-like arpeggio figures, 
terminating in cadences piquantly 
altered in rhythmic accentuation, were 


Inger Here, n a 
mpted, e artist demon- 


‘ 


Samant ot Te hare esouraag Management 
Feaguauce. and_tichnse ete ame NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


artials, while harrsonics, glissandi Work 
and ornamentation Were alike above i New Yor 
criticism. NOEL STRAUS. 711 Fifth Avenue . 
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Wurlitzer Harp 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


Than Marcel Grandjany, soloist for 


the week, e harp has no finer ex- 
ponent. off the ouch ot a mazes 
an_ convert the. harp, orchestraily 
uselul, into true solo instrument, 
and that touch Sarcel CPeeOveny The 


estionably h 
09 Tonger is the harp to be cofz 


sidered a novelty on the concert plat- 
form, but so seldom is the venerable 
aristocrat of instruments played by a 
soloist of virtuoso Seine that it} 
| becomes a factor of extraordinary in- 
| terest when a Grandjany arrives to 
|play for critical and musically dis- 
criminating folk in the symphony | 
concert hall. ' 








Vhateyer is to be done wit he 
instrumen that Marcel Grandjany ig 
gguipped to do. If finger nimbleness 
is a necessary attribute of good per- 
formance he has it in abundance. 
Scarcely an instrument for showing 
| off, except as a performer is able to 
reveal Quistanding technica] skill, the 
harp more than any orchestral instru- 
mept demands expert manipulation 
to Bet it apart from the common herd | 
and clothe it with supernatural pow- 
ers as a solo instrument. Grandjany 
| so transforms it. 


As nearly as may be the Grandjany 
ee Tae 
| uation 0 e intricate peda 
: hose rare ——t- effects that impart 
li rue scholar 8 oO harp per- 
ormance. yaical handicaps Grand- 
| jJany, to @ certain extent, overcomes, 
and the music that he extracts from 
the instrument has not only tonal 
beauty, but that intangible element 
called soul, 

Although programmed in all its 
|four movements, Grandjany played 
| only one movement, the first, from 
ithe Renie concerto in C-minor for 
| harp and orchestra, following it with 
|two dances for harp and strings by 
| Debussy, one labled Dance Sacree and 
| the other Dance Profane. Technica) 
| proficiency and breadth of style the 
;soloist displayed In the concerto 
| movement, even to the degree of bril- 
lliancy. The Debussy numbers, of 
|Course, are modern in the whole-tone 
scale sense, exceedingly “harpesque,” 
}and the celestial beauties of the first 
dance proved to be in ‘performance, 
| vaguely elusive’ yet indescribably fas- 
cinating. 
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Vienna Musically on the Up-Grade 


Crowded Houses for Celebrated Concert Givers—Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Closes Its Season With a Flourish— 
Fine New Russian Conductor—Szigeti Introduces 
Bartok Novelty — Nyiregyhazi Returns 


VIENNA The names of the concert givers 
of the last two weeks alone would suffice to 
indicate that Vienna is back on the musical 
map, and indeed right in the center of it 
Here is a list that will make the mouths of 

vers water: Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
Schumann, Maria Ivogiin, Duso 
lina Giannini, Michele Fleta, Wilhelm 
Bachaus, Bronislaw Huberman, Vasa Pri 
all here within two weeks, and most 
of them appearing before crowded houses 


musi lo 
Elisabeth 


hoda 


GIANNINI, IlvoGUN AND SCHUMANN 
and Schumann,—all 
offered tempting possi 
bilities of comparison. Of the three, Gian 
nini is the most dramatic. When she sings, 
we feel the stage and settings back of her, 
even on the concert platform. She scored a 
well-deserved success. |vogun comes nearer 
being, a Lieder singer; her charm and 
piquancy are unwilted and effective as ever 
Elisabeth Schumann drew an overflowing 
Her style is as pure and sincere as 
her voice itself. Her popularity in Vienna 
is such as to stand the test of her little 
excursion into atonality, effected by the in 
clusion of from Krenek’s new cycle, 
Travel Diary from the Austrian Alps. 

As Schumann sang these interesting songs, 
they lost whatever harshness they may hold, 
and the public applauded them no less en 
thusiastically than the songs of Schubert, 
Strauss or Korngold. Karl Alwin was 
Schumann's able musical companion at the 
piano, and received his deserved share of the 


Giannini, Ivogun 
within a few days 


house. 


songs 


ovations 
PHILHARMONIC CLOSES SEASON 

he Philharmonic series of concerts came 
to a close with a flourish. Clemens Krauss 
conducted the last of the eight subscription 
and ended it with a sweeping per 
formance of Brahms’ first symphony. The 
novelty of the concert was Franz Schmidt's 
Variations on a Hussar Song. Variations 
are the hobby of this Austrian composer, 
and a Hungarian Interlude was the hit of 
his almost forgotten opera, Notre Dame 
In this new Schmidt again indulges 
Hungarian colors. He turned our 
Philharmonic into a gipsy orches 
gigantic proportions, and the result 
was a sound of overwhelming brilliance 

Che traditional extra concert of the Phil 
known as the Nicolai Concert, 
was directed by Wilhelm  Furtwangler 
Vienna’s wayward favorite among conduc- 
tors returned home to be greeted with al 
most unprecedented Beethoven's 
was on the bill, and Furt- 
Philharmonic, cov- 


mcerts, 


piece 
freely in 
venerable 


tra ol 


harmon . 


ovations 
ninth symphony 
wangler, as well as his 
ered himself with glory. 
A New 
lvan Boutnikoff, a Russian conductor from 
Paris, appeared at the head of the Syn 
phony Orchestra, and created a distinct im 
Rarely has an unknown young 
conductor received more enthusiasti 
ally by Deservedly so, 
for Boutnikoff is a musician who pleases ear 
and is evidently of the stuff 
from which great conductors are made 
Scriabine’s tediously post-Wagnerian Divine 
stumbling block for 
rough its length and 
most 


number of 


RUSSIAN CONDUCTOR 


pression 
1 been 
public and press 


and eve alike . 


many a 

lack of sus 

courageously, 
off’s pro 


Poem, a 
ductor tl 
stained 


interest, was, 


made the chief 

gran 
NOVELTIES IN CONTRAST 

Two 


Viennese composers have had 
| 


P 
ymphonic works premiered here recently 


Friedrich 
was played in the 
pold Reichwein. This is a work of mam 
moth proportions, a belated sequel to the 
symphonies of Gustav Mahler and Anton 
Bruckner, but without the vision of the 
former, or the naive depth of the latter. 

If Bayer be a misguided post-romantic, 
Hans Jelinek is a hundred per cent modern 
ist. His Music for Jazz was one of the 
novelties at the last Workers’ Symphony 
concert. K. B. Jirak, from Prague, con- 
ducted his own Overture to a Shakespeare 
comedy—healthy, well-formed music of the 
non-exciting sort. 


One is whose symphony 


Leo 


Bayer, 
Konzertverein, by 


Szicett InTropucES Bartok NoveLty 

The big novelty of the evening was Bar 
tok’s Rhapsody for violin and orchestra. 
Joseph Szigeti played it in masterly style, 
and so impressed was the public by this bril- 
liant, temperamental music that tumultuous 
applause enforced a repetition of the Allegro 
movement. 

The Rosé Quartet has again brought out 
new works by Viennese composers: a quar- 
tet in B minor by Walter Bricht, and a 
Divertimento by Alexander Spitzmuller 
Harmersbach. Bricht’s music is of the deep 
lv serious kind, almost too ponderotis, and 
with a slight post-romantic flavor. Spitz 
muller’s work is modern music, occasionally 
making a labored attempt at being progres 
Sive. 

A talented youngster, Alfred Uhl, gave an 
evening of his compositions for piano, septet, 
cello and piano, and for a unique trio com 
posed of violin, viola and guitar. Uhl is a 
disciple of Franz Schmidt, but one of those 
instances where a conservative teacher pro 
duced a most modernistic pupil. The trio, 
an earlier work, still shows the influence of 
examples, notably of Strauss. In his later 
compositions Uhl speaks his own language, 
and speaks it with assurance and abundant 
temperament. He has great talent and may 
be counted upon to “do things.” 


CuHILp Propigy RETURNS A GENIUS 

One of the most interesting concerts of the 
whole year was that of Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
Hungarian pianist. He created a stir, as a 
child prodigy, about eighteen years ago. 
When he played here last, during the war, 
he was still in his teens. Now, after a long 
interval, he returned to play a program of 
impressive size and austerity 

Nyiregyhazi’s playing and_ personality 
baffle classification as a musician, and above 
all as a pianist. He has a tremendous tech 
nic (what octaves!), a deep, searching musi 
cianship, and a volcanic temperament. But 
withal he is not a performer in the accepted 
One feels back of him a message 
of which music is merely one medium. 
Thus Busoni might have played in his youth. 
Nyiregyhazi created a stir here and deeply 


sense 


COURTER 


impressed his audience, aware that they 
were witnessing a singular event. He is er 
ratic, but he is a genius. Paut BrECHERT. 


International Society for 
Contemporary Music 


Works Chosen for Oxford 
Festival, 1931 


First Orchestral Concert: V. Dukelsky, 
Deuxieme Symphonie; Roman _ Palester, 
Muzyka Symfoniczna; Anton Webern, Sym 
phonie fiir Kleines Orchester; Constant 
Lambert, Music for Orchestra; Virgilio 
Mortari, Rapsodia per Orchestra; George 
Gershwin, “An American in Paris.” 

Second Orchestral Concert (with chorus) : 
Wladimir Vogel, Zwei Etuden ftir Orches- 
ter; Fernand Quinet, Trois Mouvements 
Symphoniques; Juan Jose Castro, Tres 
Trozos Sinfonicos; R. Vaughan Williams, 
Benedicite; K. Szymanovsky, Chansons 
Polonaises (for chorus); Albert Roussel, 
Psalm 80 for chorus and orchestra. 

Chamber Concert: Marcel Delannoy, Qua- 
tuor a corde; Otto Jokl, Sonatina for Piano 
forte; Jean Cartan, Sonataine pour flute et 
clarinette ; Eugene Goossens, 2nd Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte ; Mario Pilati, Quintetto 
per pianoforte ed archi 

Ballet Performance : 
bauen eine Stadt’; [rwin 
Sonnambule.” 

Concert for unaccompanied 
small orchestra: Lew \I<nipper, Suite 
rique; Roger Sessions, Sonata for Piano 
forte; Josef Koffler, trio for violin, viola and 
violoncello; Jean Huré, Ame en peine for 
chorus; Ferencz Szabo, Lied der Wolfe 
for chorus; Egon Wallesz, Drei a capella 
Chore; Jan Mallakiewicz, Quatre chansons 
japonaises pour chant et petit orchestra: 
Ernesto Halffter, Sinfonietta. 


Mlle. Della Torra Honored 

Anna Kutsukian recently gave a reception 
and musicale at her New York home, in 
honor of her daughter, Hilda Mafalda Della 
Torra, contralto, who has been engaged to 
appear at the Antwerp Opera next season 
Artists on the program included: Kenneth 
Walton, English composer and _ pianist; 
Rona Veidez, [English soprano; Suzanne 
Gallien, mezzo-contralto, of the Opera 


Paul Hindemith, “Wir 
Schulhoff, ‘La 


and 
Ly- 


chorus 


April 25, 1931 
Comique; Giovanni Camayani, tenor; and 
Justin Elie, composer of Incan music. 
Guests included Mr. and Mrs. Thurston La 
Jard, Judge William Allen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Kutsukian, Yolande Kutsukian, Allen 
Atheras, Elizabeth Delahanty, Sarah Man- 
dell, Salvator De Stefani, Stefen Zukor,, 
Lina Coen, Florence Foster Jenkins, Sinclair 
Bayfield and Mrs. James Barr. 


Hanson Appears in Washington 


Howard Hanson, American composer and 
director of the Eastman School of Music of 
the University of Rochester, was recently 
presented in Washington, D. C., at the sea- 
son’s last Sutro Salon. Dr. Hanson dis- 
cussed Creative Elements in Music, and, 
using himself as a concrete example of the 
evolution of a composer, played _illustra- 
tive excerpts from his own music, the 
earliest being a piece composed at the 
age of seven. The Sutro Salons are 
a series of concerts inaugurated by Rose 
and Ottilie Sutro. At each event an Ameri 
can composer is presented, often in con- 
junction with singers or instrumentalists to 
interpret his works. 


Buck Pupils in Demand for Radio 


Alma Milstead, a pupil of Dudley Buck for 
eight years, sang the part of Yum-Yum in 
the NBC broadcast of The Mikado, April 1. 
Reinald Werrenrath sang the title role in 
the same performance. Another Buck stu- 
dent appearing over the air with Mr. Wer 
renrath is Georgia Graves. Still another 
radio artist trained by Mr. Buck is the popu- 
lar Ben Alley. 
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Noordeinde 39 The Hague 











Organizes tours throughout the whole of 
Europe. Manages introductory recitals at 
the lowest prices. 


Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
Holland. 




















Frederick GUNSTER 


Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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sang with opulence and sympathy....fine full toned voice.” 
—N. Y. American. 
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“Tokatyan sang ‘Salut Demeure’ beautifully—we may wait years before we see and hear it 
equalled.” —San Francisco Examiner. 


“The feature of the evening performance was the fine singing of Armand Tokatyan as Don 


Jose. He sang the long and wearing role with fire and feeling and in superb voice.” 
—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


“Tokatyan dominated the performance, and did the best singing in the opera.” 
—New York Evening World. 


“Tokatyan sang magnificently.” —Los Angeles Evening Express. 
“Tokatyan elicited one of the biggest outbursts of applause.” —Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“Armand Tokatyan has the personality for the tenor poet and his voice is pure Puccini gold, 
which he mines with an extravagance of beauty that carries a thrill seldom encountered even in 
grand opera at high pitch.” —Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





GEORGE ENGLES Management 711 Fifth Avenue 
Managing Director NBC ARTISTS SERVICE New York 


AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS NEXT SEASON 


Knabe Piano 
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Artists Ev erywhere | | 











Elsa Alsen will come east from the Pa- 
cific Coast this summer to sing in Philadel- 
phia at the summer concerts on August. 12 
and 13. Noted as an exponent of Wagner, 
she will sing a program of selections by that 
master 

Paul Althouse, with numerous appear- 
ances already to his credit this season in the 
Quaker City, been engaged for two 
summer performances there on August 12 
and 13, when he will sing a Wagnerian 
program. 

weoterte Baer has been engaged by the 
New ork University Chorus, Dr. Hollis 
Dann, conductor, for a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, May 16 

Harry C. Banks, Jr., organist, recently 
gave the a series of four recitals in 
the auditorium of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, before a capacity audience. Mr. 
Banks offered music by Liszt, Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, Handel and Karg-Elert and 
compositions by himself and H. Alexander 
Matthews. The Girard College Junior Hun- 
dred, Bruce Carey, conductor, sang a Bach 
chorale, a Welsh folk song and numbers 
by Somerset and Elgar. 

Edyth May Clover gave an afternoon 
tea on April 12 at her commodious residence- 
studio, “to meet Knickerbocker Chapter, 
D. A. R., to which she belongs. Mrs. Wm. 
C. Story, former president general of the 
D. A. R., was guest of honor, and gave a 
talk, paying special honor to Miss Clover 
for her work in the D. A. R. Participating 

the musical program were Anne Stillings, 
contralto; Miss Clover, pianist, and Howard 
Franck (related to Cesar Franck), Maurice 
LeFarge playing accompaniments. 


has 


: - 
last of 


Seventy 
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D. A. R. members attended, beside many so- 
ciety friends of Miss Clover. Her informa- 
tion regarding the Xavier Scharwenka 
Memorial in Berlin, Germany, will soon be 
published in the MusicaL Courier. 

George Copeland, pianist, was scheduled 
to sail for Europe on April 21. Before his 
departure he appeared in a farewell concert 
at the home of Cobina Wright. The patrons 
and patronesses were Mrs. John A. Rogers, 
Mrs. Robert Laidlay, Mrs. Kenneth Simp- 
son, Mrs. Frederick Payne, Mrs. Busch 
Greenough, Mrs. Henry Seligman, Mary 
French, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Henry Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. L. M. Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. Steuart 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, 
Caroline K. Post, Mrs. Charles G. Kerley 
and Marian Moffet. 

Julia Seargeant Chase Decker, founder- 
president of the Music-Drama- Dance Club, 
arrived in New York on April 11, remaining 
a fortnight. A board meeting, concert and 
dance, April 16 (Hotel McAlpin), card 
party, April 18, with the Spring Luncheon 
scheduled for April 25, at Hotel Carteret, 
claimed the attention of herself and members. 
Thirty club presidents are said to have at- 
tended the April 16 affair. 

Eugenio di Pirani has an interesting ar- 
ticle, The Right Piece for the Right Pupil 
at the Right Time, in a leading periodical. 
Sub-captions are: Colors You Like, Music 
You Like, and Knowledge of Tradition, clos- 
ing with this axiom: Don’t select a piece! 
Let it select you! Characteristics of Pirani 
are humor, wide personal experience and 
many fluent ideas, all of which make his 
writings interesting. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing leading roles with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company next season. 

John Finnegan, tenor, began his twenty- 
seventh year as soloist of St. Patrick’s 
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Cathedral, New York, May 1, “and his voice 
is better than ever,’”’ so his friends say. 

Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, sang on 
April 12 before the Woman’s Club, Oak 
Park, Ill.; April 13, before the Apollo Mu- 
sical Club, Chicago; and on April 20 he 
took the role of Zuniga in Carmen in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Alton Jones’ pupil, Frederick Berry, a 
young American pianist, will give a recital 
at the Unity House, Montclair, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Unity Institute on Thurs- 
day evening, April 30. 

Ralph Leopold was the featured artist 
over WABC on April 4, being heard in 
Arensky’s By the Sea, Mazurka in D major 
by Chopin, Malaguena by Lecuona, his own 
transcription of Song of the Rhinemaidens 
from Die Goetterdaemmerung by Wagner, 
also his transcription of Sunrise and Sieg- 
fried’s parting from Brunnhilde from Die 
Goetterdaemmerung and the first movement 
of Beethoven’s sonata, No. 5 in F major for 
piano and violin, played with Alfred Wert- 
heim, violinist. 

James Massell has recovered from his 
long illness and resumed vocal instruction. 
He is also at work on a new book on 
singing, which will appear in the autumn; 
in it he will quote the aphorisms and advice 
of celebrated singers and teachers of both 
the past and present. 

Laurie Merrill, following her joint re- 
cital with Marcel Grandjany, Roerich Hall, 
April 9, was praised in the New York Sun, 
in part as follows: “The audience found 
evidently much pleasure in all it heard. Miss 
Merrill has an attractive stage presence, and 
as a reader an admirable command of Eng- 
lish diction. Interest and charm of content 
noted in hearing Miss Merrill’s poems was 
enhanced by their musical accompaniments.” 
Some of her poems have been accepted for 
publication by the New York Times, Con- 
temporary Vision, Unity (John Haynes 
Holmes), and the Williamsport Sun. In 
March The Drama Comedy Club heard her 
in her poems in costumes. She has been 
elected a member of the Poetry Society of 
London. 

Hans Merx, baritone, was soloist on 
March 25 at the Brahms Club concert, Har- 
risburg, Pa., when, to the accompaniment 
of Violette Cassel, he sang a dozen of the 
most famous of Brahms songs. Ranging 
from the pathetic through serious and play- 
ful periods, his singing was most descriptive 
and characteristic; German Lieder and their 
interpretation find in Mr. Marx a recog- 
nized authority. 

Jacques Pillois was 
Roston Music Supervisors’ 
Butterfield, president, to give a talk in 
English on French music, April 18. He 
gave a talk, March 23, at the Alliance 
Francaise, New York, Madeleine Grey, 
mezzo-soprano, sharing an extraordinary 
success with him; the program was com- 
posed of classic and modern songs, some of 
them dedicated to Mlle. Grey. 

Annette Royak, who has sung the past 
season as a member of the German Grand 
Opera Company, gave a farewell recital, 
April 15, in a private home, New York. 
Friends and admirers in goodly numbers 
heard her program, which ranged from 
Mozart and Schubert through Debussy and 
modern Russians. Hers is a voice of ex- 
pressive quality, allied with excellent style 
and personality. Hans Blechschmidt was the 
competent accompanist. 

Carlos Salzedo, wii has harmonized 
the Music of the Troubadours, which will 
be given with stage action in the program 
of Organ and Chamber Music which the 
Neighborhood Playhouse will present at the 
Kaufman Auditorium, April 26 and 27, has 
kept them in exactly the harmonic style of 
their epoch, taking into consideration par- 
ticularly the instruments for which they are 
arranged: the viola d’amore, the viola da 
gamba, voice and harp. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, making Los Angeles 
his headquarters, spent a fortnight in New 
York, one result of which was the booking 
of his artist-pupil, Jacqueline Rosial, as solo- 
ist at a Hadley Orchestra concert. A con- 
vivial party in his honor was attended by 
many well known musical personages, in- 
cluding Julia Claussen, Mme. Guy, Zepha 
Samoiloff, Zenatello, Messrs. Evans, Salter, 
Majewski and Riesberg. During his stay in 
New York various former pupils, all among 
the leading artists of the day, took frequent 
lessons from Mr. Samoiloff. 

Henry F. Seibert will be organist for 
the April 26-27 programs of organ and cham- 
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ber music presented at the Kaufman Audi- 
torium, New York. This will be a repetition 
of the similar programs planned by Irene 
Lewisohn for the forthcoming Festival of 
Chamber Music in Washington, D. C. 

Willard Sektberg won many plaudits 
following his conducting of the March 24 
concert of the Plainfield Choral Club. Said 
the Courier-News in part: “He has trained 
his choir to sing with good balance, stirring 
volume, effective pianissimo and ‘excellent 
tone quality; there is never any strident 
quality. Climaxes were exceedingly well 
taken, showing understanding between con- 
ductor and singers. His own choral num- 
ber, Loneliness, proved so appealing that the 
audience insisted on its repetition.’ 

William Simmons, baritone, 
heard in recital at New Rochelle, 
April 28. 

Janet Spencer and Marion Kerby. pupil 
and teacher, share honors in the latter’s fre- 
quent appearances in recitals, oratorio, etc., 
for this instructor presents an ideal voice 
and interpretation to her pupils. Miss Kerby 
left America on April 10 to give a concert 
in Berlin, to be followed by others in 
Amsterdam, The Hague and London. 

Percy Rector Stephens recently pre- 
sented his artist-pupil, Kempton Searle, bass- 
baritone, in recital at Stephens studios, New 
York. Mr. Searle sang Schubert, Wolf and 
Mozart songs, several French numbers and 
music by Bax, Warlock and others. Helen 
Ernsberger was at the piano. 

Nevada van der Veer will sing the con- 
tralto solos at the Philadelphia summer 
concerts, July 20-21, in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Recent appearances of the popu- 
lar contralto have brought her the usual 
popular acclaim. 
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Nana B. Lewis Presents Vialet 


String Ensemble 


Recently, at the Grace Congregational 
Church, and also at the Mt. Calvary M. E. 
Church, New York, the Nana B. Lewis 
Management presented the Vialet String 
Ensemble before large audiences who seemed 
to enjoy every moment of the concerts. The 
string ensemble is comprised of Henry 
Letang, first violin; Harcourt McClean, sec- 
ond violin; Vernon McClean, third violin; 
Sylvia Banister, fourth violin, and Eril 
Letang, pianist. Louetta Chatman, colora- 
tura soprano, was the guest artist. On both 
occasions, a well selected program was pre- 
sented in which fine ensemble, musicianship 
and excellent interpretations were outstand- 
ing features. Louetta Chatman contributed 
several songs, displaying a voice of good 
quality and wide range. Her diction and 
interpretation were excellent. Alfred Vialet 
is the instructor of all of the ensemble. 


Class Piano Instruction Takes 
Hold 


Ella Mason, class piano instruction propa- 
gandist for the National Bureau for the 
p rill of Music, has been making a 
tour and has found much interest in this 
new field of musical development. Private 
teachers are evincing their confidence in the 
plan as a means of arousing musical interest 
in young people. Miss Mason spoke before 
the Schubert Club of Providence, R. I., The 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Boston, the 
Southern Section of the Music Supervisors’ 
Conference at Memphis, Tenn., the Eastern 
Section of the Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence at Syracuse, and the Baltimore Music 
Club. During her trip she found that the 
idea of class instruction was taking hold 
everywhere and that there is a feeling that 
greater incomes for private teachers wiil 
result. 
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omething to Remember Him by’”’ 


(N. Y. Times—A pril 8, 1931) 


wy 
YESDAY, APRIL 8, 198f. 


NEW YORK TIMES, V 3rd Carnegie Hail 
MUSIC Recital This Season 


Itarbi Says Adieu for Season. 


José Iturbi, the Spanish pianist, ~ 4 
gave his season’s farewell recital last 
night in Carnegie Hall. The choice 


of program and his fiery presenta- 
tion provided the audience, which 
filled the stage, all seats in the audi- |. r O = Uu ouse 
torium and the standing room in the 
rear, with something to remember 


him_by, » 
Mr. lturbi was in the mood. He 
played his compatriot De Falla’s 


“Ritual Dance of Fire to Exorcise 
the Spirits of Evil’? and ‘‘The Love 
Magician’’ and Debussy’s ‘‘Fire- 


in : ed > 


N these items an Opin’s 
Polonaise he disclosed a force re-|. 


& 
markable for one of his comparative- | - 
ly slight frame. At such moments r Uu er a 1V e e 
some of the strings in the piano could 
be heard to hum vibrantly from a SR REI RSS 


seat in the middle of the hall. 
In this music, which eminently 


’ . 
suited his special gifts, Mr. Iturbi 
gave once more of his accustomed r e 1e@WSsS 
exhibitions of technical scintillation. 


There were also a_ wit, sparkle, 
delicacy and grace which aroused the 


‘auditors again and again. t 

Resaremcr 10 mt pale. much, a i 

| impressionis 

lin AnEGT co nebulous e i a tt tn tn tn» A 4» 4» Ay A> 


‘8nd Torm, he maintaine extraor- 
dinary clar ne and rev 


a_ mental 5D e phrase t 
équaled his purely technica ril- 
‘Hance, iE 

| The Spanish virtuoso’s ability to 
hold the absolute attention of his 
hearers was nowhere better illus- 
trated than at the close of Ravel's 
“Pavane pour une infante défunte,” 
when he gently revealed his wish that 
there be no applause, by holding the 


last chord with the pedal and allow- 
ing = — a suspended e 
over the keyboard. 

When the scheduled program had ~~ wy wy oe wes — - iad ad 
been played through, dozens of ad- 
mirers flocked as near to the stage 
as they could and prevailed upon him 


to add four items. Now and then as 
shouts from some of then requested Boxes and orchestra seats were all occu- 


whe plane aurieg the additions, pied; nearly three hundred extra chairs accom- 
chatted with a little boy who sat at modated eager late ticket buyers and standees 


ices tn the aateaet woaaied te crowded the space back of the parterre rail. 
informal atmosphere. After the The size and enthusiasm of the audience was a 


fourth addition, he bowed and put gracious tribute to a talented musician. Iturbi 
pe lies Conlina eoacteay. Te ome has blazed a triumphant trail ever since his 
an appropriate parting. B. G. American debut, last season. His keyboard 
skill has been a significant illustration of a vast 

technical equipment and deep musical gifts.” 
—Grena Bennett, N. Y. American 






















































































3rd American Tour “The subtle gradations of his sengg re 
° i = tender and deeply felt approach to the songlike 
Cy Sean theme of the Beethoven andante and his fath- 
oming of the composer’s ideas in the ensuing 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT Mage gg oa for pecan egg om playing. 
In the Brahms variations, too, he displayed po- 
Sere ee etic insight, a captivating delicacy and breadth 
ares of accent. Technically, of course, the perform- 
Division of Coteaibie Concerts Coxp. ance was brilliant. The player was in his 
ner ee element in the Chopin etudes, which were scin- 
aie’ tillatingly conveyed. Nothing was more delight- 
113 West 57th Street ful than his readings of the old-fashioned 
New York City Mendelssohn pieces, which were set forth with 
were patrician taste, fleet fingers and rhythmic 
verve.” 








European Representative —Jerome Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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Iturbi Closes Busy| 
Season with Final 


Carnegie Recital 


By IRVING WEIL. | 
The ability of the pianist, Jose 
Iturbi, to crowd Carnegie Hall to 
the doors at one of his recitals, | 
seems pretty well to confound the 
notion that New York audiences 
|run after only the sensational | 
| This Spaniard, who played here | 
for the third time last night, and 
once more both the audi- 
| um a 








| or 

| runs a gamut of re- 
; finement in the interpretation of 
music, searches out ordinarily hid- 
den beauties and aspects of signif- 
icance. That he attracts audi- |! 
ences of the size he does is there- 
fore something of.a tribute to the 
audiences as well as to himself. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 
Hi ‘ : : 





ing is worlds removed in character | 
from that of the unmatched Pole. | 
There is no necessity to compare | 
the two and such comparison 
would, artistically, have no mean- 
ing. Mr. Iturbi is quite himself} 
and provides something that one | 
is unaBle to find in any other 
pianist; and being what it is, its; 
appreciation here is a gratifying} 
index of the condition of taste in’ 
these States. t 
Mr. Iturbi brought his American 
season to @ close last night, with 
the exception of a few more con-| 
certs before he goes to Cuba andj} 
then oe to Europe. j 


© Ccoas 


‘on ° 
eration has accepte 
0 


com , whereby hangs a 
moral of bathe sort. 

Probably this lies within the. 
impression he creates of being a 
truly post-war pianist. It is not. 
his technic that makes him so; 
peculiarly co 


F a " @ superlative sort; but | 

VENNINTE,aTTer all te tech. ai 

very _argely —belongs—almost—as’ 
one & 


muc. e 


t S Ta per tobe found inbus: 
toward music, which} 


seems at of romantic re- 
straint, penetrating plan, exposi- 
tion without exaggeration—in aj 
prosaic phrase,-that of keen good 
sense. 
PLAYS BEETHOVEN SONATA. 
It is the phrase, however, and 
not what it describes that is in 
any way prosaic. Among many 
things, interesting in themselves 
oer from the glint of light that 
Mr. Iturbi threw upon them Jast 
night, he presented Beethoven’s 
E-major sonata, the opus 109. It 
is one of the last five sonatas, in 
which Beethoven moulded forms 


freely to express his thought and 
feeling. And : 














eat 

ome of the other striking mo- 
ments of the evening were the 
pianist’s performance of Maurice |’ 
Ravel's delicately felt and subtly |, 
expressed “Pavane for a Child | 
That Has Died”: of Debussy’s 
“Pireworks,” which he brilliantly 
contrived to make so much more 
than a show piece, and Manuel 
De Falla’s “Ritual Dance of Pire.” 
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Michigan State Institute of Music 
Notes 


Arthur Farwell, head of theoretical sub 
ects in the music department of Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich., attended 
the New York performance of his orches 
tral suite, The Gods of the Mountain, 
by the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley conducting, on March 15. 
[his work is based on the play of the same 
name by Lord Dunsany, and was developed 
by Mr. Farwell from music written for the 
original New York production of the play 
in 1916. The present suite was first per 
formed in December, 1929, by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Ver 
rrugghen, conductor, and in January, 1930, 
by the orchestra in St. Paul, and 
outstanding success in both 
work is said to reflect accurate 
and exotic atmosphere of the 
was completed 
early in 


same 
achieved an 
cities Che 
ly the strange 
play The orchestral 
by Mr. Farwell in East Lansing 
1929 


score 


director of the Michi 
College Military Band and a 
music faculty of the college, 
with the University of 
bands at their Forty-first 


Falcone, 


Leonard 
gan State 
member of the 
was guest 
Illinois combined 
annual concert 

The Michigan 
Club, under the 


S( lk nist 


State College Girls Glee 
direction of Zinovy Kogan, 
and the Men’s Glee Club, directed by Fred 
Killeen, were heard recently over Station 
WKAR. The music department of the col 
lege presents a radio hour each week at 
which artist students are presented. Those 
who have recently are Doris 
Posthumus, pianist; Beatrice Brody, so 
prano; James Palmer, baritone; Robert 
Graham, tenor; and Stanley DePree, bari 
tone A radio ensemble, Izler Solomon, 
violin; Harper Stephens, viola; Sidney 
Rubinstein, cello, and Archie Black, piano, 
plays every afternoon this station 
Two students of the Michigan State In 
stitute of Music and Allied Arts have been 
engaged as soloists by the First Preshy 
terian Church of Lansing. Margaret Crum 
mer, a pupil of Norman Johnston, will bx 
soprano soloist. Carlos Fessler, pupil of 
Louis engaged to sing the 
baritone role in the Crucifixion (Stainer) 


on I 


broadcast 


over 


Graveure, was 


aster Sunday 
Miami Seuithons Season Ends 
11, FLA The University of Miami 
season came to a 
April 6, when the last of its eight 
ption concerts was given at Miami 
igh School Auditorium Arnold 


1 
Orchestra's 


MUSICAL 


Volpe, the director, and his orchestra were 
praised by a demonstrative audience, the ma- 
jority of whom had attended every program 
and knew they had been treated to a season 
of highest grade music given by an orchestra 
which is establishing an enviable reputation 
Beauty of tone and nuance were evidenced 
forcefully in the performance of Julian de 
Gray, head of the see department of the 
university, playing the Grieg A minor Con- 
certo. 

The first number of the orchestra program, 
Scheherazade, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was 
given with verve and dramatic feeling, the 
orchestra being at an animated height of 
power 

The Tannhauser overture (Wagner) made 
a climax of thrilling beauty to the final pro- 
successful season 
Mrs. H. E. Tal- 
Choir of 
intro 


gram of a very 
During the intermission, 
bott, president of the Westminster 
New York and Dayton, Ohio, was 
duced by Bertha Foster, head of the univer 
sity music department and managing direc- 
tor of the orchestra. Mrs. Talbott was en 
thusiastcally applauded as she spoke of the 
excellent work being done by the orchestra 
under Mr. Volpe’s direction. She voiced the 
thought that everyone in Greater Miami 
should contribute in some measure to the 
maintenance of the orchestra, which is 
organized on a subscription basis. 5 


The Musical Quarterly—A pril 


Issue 

The April issue of the Musical Quarterly 
is chiefly notable for the return of Carl 
Engel’s always entertaining and informative 
Views and Reviews. It was a greatly missed 
department and its resumption is welcomed. 

Dr. Engel says the chief purpose of the 
department was, or is, the furnishing of a 
more or less pleasant superfluity. Which is 
very modest, but far from the truth. The 
truth is that Dr. Engel is a born writer, and 
a born musicologist with a flair for the 
truth. In his Views and Reviews he makes 
dull things sparkle, edits and stilted 
hooks in an entertaining manner, and gives 
the reader—weary, perhaps, of cold facts 
stated in a cold manner—a taste of deep 
knowledge cast in humorous mould. On this 
occasion he writes of two things. The first 
of these is the fact that the Quarterly, though 
read, and with increasing circulation, 
is not as widely read as it ought to be. That 
is not just the way Dr. Engel says it. He 
is far more tasteful and tactful. But his re- 
marks may be thus translated with fair 
truthfulness—and this reviewer _ heartily 
However widely read the Quarterly 


stodgy 


widely 


igrees 
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should, nonetheless, be more widely 
read. It is a mark of distinction among musi- 
cians to be a reader of it. And are we to 
think that musicians as a class are too little 
interested in music to care to read about 
music ? 

The second matter dealt with by Dr. 
Engel is the most famous triangle of modern 
times—namely, Wagner, Cosima, von Bulow. 
If any reader of this review wants an hour 
of delightful entertainment and instruction, 
let him get this April Quarterly. And it is 
spicy, too. You should not miss it. 


Carreras Pupils in Recital 

Five pupils from the class of Maria Car- 
reras were presented in recital at the Bald- 
win Piano studios on April 10. Those par- 
ticipating were Aurora Mauro-Cottone, Irma 
Aivano, Catherine White, Rina Gigli and 
Glauco d’Attili 

Miss Mauro-Cottone opened with a virile 
and classic performance of Bach’s Italian 
concerto. She closed the program with 
Chopin’s Ballade in F minor and Etude in 
\ minor, op. 25. The young lady has firm, 
sure touch and good technic as characterized 
by evenness and clarity. Her right hand is 
especially agile but she is careful never to 
let it overbalance her ensemble. She is a 
personable young lady with a certain likeable 
poise. 


Miss 


is, it 


Aivano gave a very good perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Appassionata. The first 
movement was especially well done. Her 
touch is firm, her rhythm marked, and in- 
terpretatively speaking, she had much to 
offer. Perhaps she has leanings toward the 
more brilliant type of work, which accounts 
for the reason that the more exuberant por- 
tions of the work were the best done. 

Miss White played Chopin’s Etude No. 2 
in A flat major and Brahms’ Rapsodie in G 
minor. The first was the best performed; 
here Miss White’s style was reposeful and 
her technic good. In the Brahms number 
she seemed a little nervous, which no doubt 
was responsible for a slightly jerky inter- 
pretation. However, she has a good sense 
of musical line and a firm touch. 

Miss Gigli gave Chopin’s Nocturne in D 
flat major, Scriabin’s Etude in C sharp 
minor, and Brahms’ Ballade in G minor. 
The writer especially enjoyed Miss Gigli’s 
playing. Hers is the more poetic and sen- 
sitive type of artistry. She has a beautiful, 
mellow touch, a correctness of technic which 
is most satisfying, and a very individual 
style. She with ease and a certain 
obvious love of music. She is altogether 
charming and unassuming. 

Little Master d’Attili did a beautiful piece 
of work in the first movement of Mozart's 
concerto, with Madame Carreras at the sec- 
ond piano. Here is a talent which bears 
watching. This child has much to give; he 
has a remarkable fleetness and power, his 
little fingers seem able to overcome the most 
exacting difficulties, and also outstanding are 
his sure stroke and beat 

It was interesting to note that all the 
players demonstrated authority and a cer- 
tain force and vitality which give individu- 
ality and great character to their interpre- 
tations. No doubt this is a reflection of 
Madame Carreras’ personality, which is vital 
and very positive. Many attentive listeners 
present 


play Ss 


were 


Miami Conservatory Opens 

Branch 

The University of Miami 
Bertha Foster, director, has 
opened a new branch studio in Miami on 
Fourteenth and Second Avenues, N.E. Pu- 
pils are taken as young as five years of age 
for private and class lessons. Violin, piano 
voice, cello, organ, and all band instru- 
ments are taught, and harmony, musician 
ship, history of music, beginning composi 
tion, analysis of music, and beginning har- 
mony are subjects for even the youngest 
pupils 

There 
and chamber 
tet, piano and 


Miami, FLa 


Conservatory, 


Orchestra 
busic classes where trio, quar- 
violin ensemble are taught. 
There are glee clubs for both boys and girls, 
choir, trio, opera, also the Aeolian Chorus 
for singers who are advanced. Faculty and 
student recitals are often given. W 


Russia Prints Cowell Music 
Cowell 
cover I am sending you 
piano works which have just now for the 
first time arrived in this country. They are 
the only American works ever issued by the 
State Edition in Russia.” 

The works have arrived. The title pages 
are covered with Russian, German and 
English, the printing being done, ap parently 
by the Universal Edition. Explanations of 


are a Junior Symphony 


writes: “Under separate 
for review my two 


Henry 
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J.C. VAN BHOLSTEYN, 
violinist, and faculty member of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 
He is also the authorized representative 
in America of the Ecole Normale de 
Musique de Paris, and will teach violin 

there this summer. 





the meaning of Cowell’s signs are given in 
these three languages. They deal chiefly 
with the “chord clusters” of which the 
music is full (as is usual with the music of 
Cowell). The titles are: Lilt of the Reel 
(Irish Dance), and Tiger, an allegro feroce. 
The chord clusters certainly do make the 
tiger roar. 


Toledo Choral Society Presents 
New Work by William Lester 
ToLepo, Onio—The 

was practically filled on March 13, when 

William Lester’s cantata, The Bird Woman, 

was presented by the Toledo Choral Society, 

of which Mary Willing Megley is the con- 

ductor; the Cleveland Orchestra, and a 

group of soloists. 
William Lester has 


Civic Auditorium 


written in his Bird 
Woman a work which, though dedicated to 
the Toledo Choral Society and to its con- 
ductor, will no doubt be presented often by 
other choral societies. It is, like all the 
music from the pen of this gifted Chicago 
composer, melodious and original. It was 
received with marked approbation by the 
huge audience and was well sung by the 
chorus and soloists, and beautifully played 
by the orchestra. 

The story is a good one—based on the 
historical figure of Sacajawea, the Indian 
woman who led the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition to the Northwest. Especially well 
sung was The Call of the New World by 
the Toledo Choral Society. Of the soloists, 
Margaret Lester, in the title role, made a hit 
all her own. The other soloists were Norma 
Schelling Emmert, contralto, and Frederic 
Jencks, baritone, 

Mary Willing Megley, who has achieved 
renown as a choral conductor, was, in a 
large measure, responsible for the success of 
the festival, as well as for the memorable 
presentation of Lester’s cantata. The Cleve 
land Symphony Orchestra gave able support 
to the singers, and later in the evening, 
under the direction of Nicolai Sokoloff, 
thrilled the audience with Rachmaninoff’s 
E minor Symphony. £ 


Amadio Thrill 3500 
Civic Music 
Members 


top of the 
Clin 


Austral and 
Milwaukee 
Association 


appeared at the 
Harriet Pettibone 


This headline 
review written by 
ton, critic on the Milwaukee Leader, after 
the appearance of Florence Austral and 
John Amadio on March 9 at the Auditorium 
in Milwaukee, Wis 

Though the transportation was poor on 
that day, no one stayed away, as snowdrifts 
apparently make no difference to members 
of the Civic Music Association, and no one 
apparently seemed in a hurry to go home, 
since both artists were asked for many 
extra numbers According to the Milwau- 
kee Leader, Mme. Austral’s voice is like a 
tapestry whose tensile strength is as great 
as its beauty, and she sang ‘with a ringing 
fire without ever seeming to come any 
where near the limit’ of her resources. Of 
Amadio the same critic stated that he pro- 
duced so much of the evening’s joy in com- 

requiring the greatest virtuosity 
lulled the listeners into dreams of 
nights 


py sitions 
that he 
summer 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonnet 
An announcement comes from Paris of 
the birth of a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Bonnet. The name of the little new- 
comer is Francoise Romaine. 
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Ohio State F. of M. C. Holds 
Junior Day Contests 


The Junior Day Contests of the Ohio 
State Federation of Music Clubs Conven- 
tion were held on April 8 in the roof gar- 
den of Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Two piano students of Founces Luley, of 
Warren, Ohio, received honors in the piano 


MARGARET GOSCHKE ° 


department; Margaret Goschke, of War- 
ren, O., was awarded first place in Class 
B, and Vivien Harvey, Warren O., tied for 
the first place in Class D and on second 
playing with Margaret Marshall, Cincinnati, 
O., a pupil of Hans Rischard of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, was awarded 
second place. 

Miss Luley was the only piano teacher 
outside of Cincinnati, O., whose pupils re- 
ceived honors at this year’s convention in 
the piano department, for Junior Day Con- 
tests. At the session held last year, in the 
Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, O., of the Ohio 
State Federation of Music Clubs, Miss 
Luley’s pupils won three classes out of 
five. 

The junjors who won first place at this 
year’s convention, besides receiving the 
state prize, also received a beautiful gold 
pin. The members were as follows: Class 
\—Bernice Rabkin, Cincinnati, O.; Class 
B—Margaret Goschke, Warren, O.; Class 
C—tied, Martha Petzhold, Susette Siegel, 
both of Cincinnati, O.; Class D—Margaret 
Marshall, Cincinnati, O; Class E—Jane 
Snow, Cincinnati, O. 


American Institute of Applied 
Music Recital 

Seven pupils of Kate S. Chittenden gave 
a piano recital on April 10, at the head- 
quarters of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York. They were, in the 
order of appearance, Hida Davis, Mary 
Louise Danforth, Elizabeth Macdonald, Mar- 
ion Wilkerson, Elizabeth Guion, Florence 
Hunbbart and Margaret Spotz, who played 
works ranging from Bach through the 
classic and modern romantic periods. Some 
of these pianists have achieved considerable 
reputation and are known as leaders in their 
field as instructors of piano. The estab- 
lished reputation of the Institute and of 
Miss Chittenden is such that high class re- 
sults were obtained in every instance. 


St. Matthew Patdon Sung at St. 


Bartholomew’s 


One of the New York season’s most out- 
standing performances of the Bach St 
Mz atthew Passion was given at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church during Holy Week. The 
choir of St. Bartholomew's was assisted by 
the choir of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and the sopranos of the St. Thomas 
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soloists were: Ruth Shaffner, 
soprano, Pearl Jones, contralto; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor; and Frank Cuthbert and 
Donald Pirnie, basses. David McK. Williams 
was organist and director. 

An unusual feature of the presentation 
was that Mr. Cuthbert, who sang the part 
of Jesus, was stationed in the dome of the 
church, which gave a most impressive 
effect. Miss Shaffner was in excellent voice. 
She sang with rich and resonant tone, com- 
bined with fine diction and unfailing con 
trol. The contralto solos were also praise- 
worthy, as was the part of Judas as sung 
by Mr. Pirnie. Mr. Kraft as The Narrator 
sang with his usual understanding and artis- 
try the difficult music assigned him. So full 
was the church that, with pews and chairs 
filled, hundreds stood throughout the per- 
formance. 


Norden Dievote All-Brahms 


Program 


3rahms Chorus, under the direction 
Lindsay Norden, gave the second con- 
cert of its fifth season, in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, April 
14. Assisting the chorus were Lillie Holm 
strand Fraser, contralto, and members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The program was made up entirely of 
3rahms compositions. The opening num- 
ber was the Academic Overture for orches- 
tra, very finely read and played. Three 
choral numbers followed. In Schicksalslied 
(Song of Destiny), the chorus sang with 
great beauty of tone and excellent shad 
ings. The orchestral postlude was gloriously 
done, also. Rhapsody for alto voice, male 
chorus, and orchestra was next, and in 
this Mrs. Fraser dominated the chorus 
throughout, with a lovely tone quality, and 
clear enunciation. The first performance 
anywhere, was given to the arrangement of 
the Four Serious Songs made by Mr. 
Norden for this event. Originally written 
for bass voice and piano, they were splen 
didly arranged for chorus and orchestra by 
Mr. Norden. After the intermission the 
chorus was re-arranged for the perform- 
ance of the Triumphlied (Song of Tri- 
umph), which is for double chorus and 
orchestra. This is believed to have heen its 
first performance in Philadelphia. It was 
magnificently given under the masterly 
baton of Mr. Norden, to whom should go 
a vote of thanks for giving so excellent and 
artistic a program. 


Choir. The 


The 
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Eugenie B. Abbott Pupils Give 
Program 
Abbott recently presented two 
of her pupils, Elspeth Macfarlane, soprano, 
and Gregory M. Abbott, baritone and son 
of Mrs. Abbott, in a program of considerable 
merit. Mr. Abbott is the possessor of a 
baritone voice of fine quality and wide range. 
Included in his part of the program were 
songs by Caccini, Dr. Arne, Lehmann, 
Schubert, Reichardt, Old French, Scott, 
Speaks and Rasbach. His excellent diction 
and artistic interpretations were also in 
evidence. Elspeth Macfarlane’s contribu- 
tions included selections by Handel, Bach, 
Debussy, Massenet, Chopin, Verdi, Cox, 
Fairchild, Edwards, Will C. Macfarlane and 
Braine, in all of which she displayed a 
brilliant soprano voice used with unusual 
intelligence. Both artists were well received 
by their listeners and May Abbott and 
Maryann Brown Shelley were the accom- 
panists. 

This accomplished teacher recently spoke 
over radio station WABC, the subject being 
Singing and Speaking Voices. 


Spier Conducts ‘National Oratorio 
Society 


Harry Spier directed the National Ora 
torio Society broadcast, Sunday, April 19, 
in the absence of Reinald Werrenrath, the 
regular conductor of this chorus. The pres 
entations were Schubert’s Mass in F and 
the Coffee Cantata of Bach. Soloists were: 
Lois Bennett, soprano; Georgia Graves and 
Selma Johansen, contraltos; Harold Branch, 
Robert Harper and Steele Jamieson, tenors; 
and Earl Waldo and Ed Wolter, basses. 
The chorus was in its usual fine fettle, and 
the soloists equally impressive. Mr. Spier 
conducted with authority and skill. Next 
Sunday (April 26) the offering will be 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. It is understood that 
Mr. Werrenrath will conduct this work and 
will also sing the title role. Mr. Spier will 
direct while Mr. Werrenrath acts as a 
soloist. These broadcasts are sent out every 
Sunday from Station WEAF. The hour is 
from 1 to 2 p.m. 


Eugenie B. 


Frieda Hempel Guest of Honor 


Frieda Hempel will be the only artist 
guest of honor at the Woman’s Press Club 
Annual Music Day at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel today, April 25. The musical pro- 
gram will also include an instrumental or- 
chestra of the students of the Senior School 
and the Euterpe Chorus from the Abraham 
Lincoln High School. Francis Maher, boy 
soprano, of the Paulist Choristers, will be 
the soloist. 
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MURIEL 


KERR 


Pianist 


70 


engagements 
since her debut 
two seasons 


ago. 


4 4 Dance y > 
Typical Press Comments: 
“She has established herself in a couple of seasons as a keyboard exponent 
of real accomplishments and even richer promise.”-New York American. 
“She is a pianist who is growing steadily in her art and last night greatly 
interested her audience.” -New York Journal. 
“She has gifts that are at present uncommonly sane and well proportioned.” 
New York Times. 
“Not since Horowitz have we heard a pianist of such intrinsic distinction.” 
Baltimore News. 


“One must be grateful in these materialistic years for the superlative talent 
of a Horowitz, an Iturbi, and for Muriel Kerr.”—Harrisburg Telegraph. 
“She shows an unusual talent and the instinct of a true musician.” 

Detroit Free Press. 
“One of the outstanding events of the Festival.”-W orcester Daily Telegram. 
she holds her audience in spell.” 
S. C., News and Courier. 


“Young, gifted, personable, mentally aware, 
Charleston, 


“She plays with distinction, assurance and skill.” 


Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun. 





Engagements 1930-31 


Philadelphia Orchestra Robin Hood Dell 
Worcester Festival with Orchestra 

New York, Recital, Town Hall 

Lenoir, N. C 

Detroit 

Orange, N. J. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Convent, N. J. 

Gloversville, N. Y. Dec. 
Sharon, Pa. Dec. 
St. Louis Jan. 
Kansas City Jan. 
Eureka, Ill. Jan. 
Waterbury, Conn., with Stradivarius Quartette Jan. 
Allentown, Pa. Jan. 
Wilmington, N. C. Jan. 23 
Birmingham, Pa. Jan. : 
Erie, Pa. Jan. 
Uniontown, Pa. Jan. 2 
Germantown, Pa. Jan. ; 
Bethlehem, Pa.. with New York String Quartette Feb. 
Amsterdam, N. Y Feb. : 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mar. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mar. 
Columbus, Ga. Mar. 2: 
Charleston, S. C. Mar. ; 
Boston Apr. 
Radio WABC, Columbia Concerts Hour Apr. ‘ 
Galveston, Tex. May 


Aug. 27 
Oct. . 
Nov. : 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 2 











MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Division of 
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Viola Harman and Elsa Moegle 
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Queen of the Night (Mozart) arias. Her 
singing of a group of folksongs, (Italian, 
Spanish, French and German), with humor 
and appropriate action, was greatly enjoyed. 
Miss Moegle is a very talented young harp- 
ist. She played a Bach Solfeggietto very 
well indeed, continuing with pieces by Tour- 
nier, in which her technic was excellent. 
The Haydn Theme and Variations were 
tastefully performed, Debussy’s La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin forming excellent modern- 
istic contrast. Brahms, Hasselmans and 
Salzedo _ pieces, including Whirlwind, 
brought the fair young performer rousing 
applause, and both artists received many 
flowers. John Daley played the piano sym- 
pathetically for the singer. 


APRIL 15 
Banks Glee Club 


Bruno Huhn and his Banks Glee Club 
were greeted by a capacity audience when 
they gave their annual spring concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening. 
This is the fifty-second season of the club, 
membership to which is open to banking 
men; it is an organization sponsored by 
many of the most prominent bankers of 
the city. Mr. Huhn has been the director 
for a number of years, and gives to these 
men not only valuable musical instruction 
but also an opportunity for good fellow- 
ship in the organization 

The program presented at this concert 
was varied and interesting and much to 
the liking of the audience, judging by the 
enthusiasm displayed. The opening num- 
bers were an English song and a Flemish 
folk song, after which came Rossini’s The 
Carnevale and Kramer’s The Last Hour, 
in which Frank Erwin sang the solo part. 
Percy Fletcher’s A Song of Victory was 
sung with patriotic fervor and with a fine 
regard for the contrasting moods depicted. 
In Alfred Dregert’s How Lovely! How 
Fair, the club had the assistance of Ethel 
Luening, who sang the soprano part. 

There was precision of attack and vigor 

the singing of the Sailors’ Chorus from 

Flying Dutchman. Dudley Buck’s On 

Sea was sung with equal gusto, but 
withal an understanding of the more tender 
passages. The club's part of the program 
was concluded with numbers by Shaw and 
Abt. William J. Falk provided the piano 
accompaniments and Everett Tutchings 
yed the organ in the several numbers in 

that instrument was necessary 

During the program Mr. Huhn presented 
two excellent Ethel Luening, so- 
prano, and Lillian Rehberg, cellist. Miss 
Luening sang the Queen of the Night aria 
from The Magic Flute with such fluency 
and technical skill that she was encored. 

was another Mozart number, 
the ever popular Alleluia. Miss Luening 
programmed Voce di Primavera by Joh. 
Strauss for her second offering, and again 
this time singing in English 
and enunciating so clearly that every word 
understood. Miss Rehberg, the cellist, 
won the enthusiastic approval of the audi- 
Among the com- 
posers represented were Lalo, Nachez and 
Scott. Mr. Falk was accompanist 
for Miss Rehberg and Stephanie Schehato- 
Miss Luening 
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The Philharmonic-Symphony 
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ding his audience farewell until next season. 
The program listed: Sinfonia in D major 
for double orchestra, by Johann Christian 
Bach; Symphony in G minor, Mozart; In- 
troduction to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
by Pizzetti, (first time anywhere); Te 
Deum for double chorus and orchestra by 
Verdi; and J. S. Bach’s Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor as orchestrated by Res- 
pighi. 

The Pizzetti and Verdi works incorpo- 
rated singing by the Schola Cantorum, 
of which Hugh Ross is the able leader. 
Since the first mentioned work was new 
it naturally aroused the most interest. 
Pizzetti has done a very difficult thing in 
this work in that he has placed on the 
orchestra the burden of bringing out the 
essential elements in the drama. It de- 
picts Agamemnon triumphant and doomed, 
and the cloud of sorrow that surrounds 
him. On the other hand, the composer 
entrusts to the chorus the mission of con- 
veying the atmosphere which pervades the 
drama through the continued vocal lamen- 
tations. The idea of the whole work is 
magnificent and Mr. Pizzetti has written 
music of gigantic proportions. It is not 
at all times the pleasantest of sounds, but 
it is telling and absolutely convincing. 
The part sung by the chorus is immensely 
difficult and the Schola did it superbly. 
The same can be said for the choristers 
in the Verdi work, to which the conductor 
gave one of the most telling interpretations 
the oft termed “worthless work” has ever 
received. 

It was a pleasure to hear for the first 
time the charming sinfonia of Johann 
Christian Bach, who though he is termed 
the London Bach has so much of the 
Italian spirit and melody that at times it 
even eclipses the “classic Bach.” Its 
beauties were accentuated by Toscanini’s 
fine reading. 

The two numbers of old standing were 
perhaps the most satisfying of the evening's 
offerings. Mozart’s lovely G minor sym- 
phony and Bach’s |Passacaglia were played 
with great artistry. How poignantly were 
the violin phrases of the first movement 
of the symphony emphasized to bring out 
its sadness and underlying beauty! And 
how truly magnificent and almost over 
powering was the performance of the 
Passacaglia as orchestrated by Respighi. 
The final measures are of breath-taking 
grandeur. 

The audience, 
long to applaud. 


APRIL 17 


Columbia University Glee Club 


With Lowell P. Beveridge conducting, the 
Columbia University Glee Club gave its an- 
nual concert at Town Hall on Friday eve- 
ning. Stewart Moore, cellist, and Richard 
Gore, pianist, assisted the club by each pre- 
senting one group of solos. The concert was 
well attended and the program, judging by 
the applause, thoroughly to the liking of the 


audience. 
APRIL 18 


Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra 


The Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra gave an 
interesting concert on Saturday evening at 
Town Hall before a very large and genu- 
inely enthusiastic audience. The applause 
was well deserved, for this amateur organiz- 
ation, under the direction of Jacob Schaefer, 
plays admirably and shows its serious pur- 
pose by its selection of classic music for 
study and performance. The program con- 
sisted of a symphony by Haydn, arranged by 
S. Firstman; two Romances by Beethoven, 
arranged by Leon Malamut and played by 
Matthew Kahan accompanied by the Mando- 
lin Orchestra Ensemble: In the Forest by 
Akimenko, arranged by Leon Malamut; In- 
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troduction to Khovanchtchina by Moussorg- 
sky; a Minuetto by Schubert—both of these 
arranged by S. Firstman; and finally two 
movements of a Simfonietta by Jacob 
Schaefer. 

Although called a mandolin orchestra, this 
organization consists of mandolins, con- 
certinas, timpani, traps and piano. The 
mandolins, being of various sizes, correspond 
to violins, violas, cellos and while 
the concertinas play wind parts. Except for 
brass, the classic score may be fully ar- 
ranged. The tone quality, especially in soft 
passages, is excellent. Mr. Schaefer is a 
splendid musician and fine conductor, and he 
accomplishes wonders with these amateurs. 

As to his own symphony—of which he was 
able only to complete two movements in time 
for this concert—when finished and arranged 
for regular orchestra it will be as effective 
as his choral works. The first movement, 
in regular symphonic form, is powerful, and 
full of emotional force and beauty. The 
thematic material is impressive and the har- 
monic structure exceedingly rich and orig- 
inal. The second movement contains a Rus- 
sian dance that possesses rough vigor and is 
sure to win popular favor, as it did on this 
occasion. The arrangement of the work is 
masterly, and gives the mandolin orchestra 
almost the effect of a real symphony. At 
the close of this work Mr. Schaefer was 
given a long and decidedly fully deserved 
ovation. 

Harvard Glee Club 

Under the highly competent leadership of 
Archibald Davison, the Harvard Glee Club 
gave its annual concert last Saturday after- 
noon at Town Hall. The program main- 
tained the lofty standards to which Dr. 
Davison has adhered ever since he assumed 
command of the choral forces in Cambridge. 
Compositions from Bach, Lassus, Marenzio, 
Byrd, Morley, Vittoria, Coleridge-Taylor, 
comprised the serious music that was of- 
fered, while choruses from Pinafore, and 
The Gondoliers, with the Sala- 


hasses, 


together 
maleikum of Cornelius, contributed a degree 
of levity to the occasion. The concert 
opened with Fair Harvard. 

\ large audience gave abundant evidence 
of its pleasure in the proceedings, since the 
singers from Harvard sang with that high 
degree of precision, appreciation of musical 
values, the sense of rhythm and _ balance, 
and that communicative ardor which have 
always been associated with their work. 


APRIL 19 


Walter Edelstein 

Walter Edelstein was the artist presented 
at the Barbizon Club on Sunday afternoon. 
He is a violinist well known to New York- 
ers, and was enthusiastically received in a 
program which listed numbers by Leclair, 
Chausson, Bach, Mozart, Ravel and de 
Falla-Kreisler. Sanford Schlussel was the 
accompanist. The National Music League 
arranges these interesting Sunday afternoon 
musicale-teas. 


Gala Benefit Concert 
A gala benefit concert sponsored by the 
Music Teachers and Students Advisory 
Council was given at the Erlanger Theater 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Lindsborg, Kans., Celebrates 
Golden Jubilee Festival 


Local Oratorio Society, Symphony, Band and Distinguished 
Soloists Participate — New Hall Dedicated — 
Contests Held and Prizes Awarded 


Linpsporc, Kan.—Half a century has 
passed since the strains of Handel’s im- 
mortal Messiah resounded on the plains of 
Kansas for the first time. Scarcely had the 
last faint echoes of the Indian tom-tom and 
the stampede of the buffalo died away when 
the pioneers of the Smoky Valley turned 
their attention to idealistic pursuits. Only 
a few years following the first white settle- 
ment an institution was born which was 
destined to play an important part in the 
musical life of Kansas and the nation. The 
history of the Bethany Oratorio Society 
reads like a fairy tale. Conceived in the 
mind of Dr. Carl Swensson, founder of 
Bethany College soon after his arrival in 
the Lindsborg community, he organized the 


BETHANY 


Oscar Thorsen was of unusual interest. Mrs. 
Markle sang the florid arias in a delightful 
manner, her voice being exceptionally well 
adapted to the coloratura style. Mr. Thor- 
sen’s playing has nobility and breadth ; his 
interpretations lean rather toward the intro- 
spective type. 

An ensemble recital brought forth many 
fine contributions. Arthur Uhe and Arvid 
Wallin gave an excellent performance of a 
Sinding Sonata for violin and piano. This 
was followed with two Bach numbers 
played by Mr. Wallin with technical com- 
mand and due regard for the inherent mu- 
sical content. Mr. Uhe gave a virtuoso read- 
ing of the Chaconne by Vitali for violin 
alone. Saint-Saéns’ Trio for piano, violin 
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COLLEGE ORATORIO SOCIETY 


and the soloists who took part in Lindsborg’s Jubilee Celebration. 


chorus in 1881, with his young bride as the 
first director. From most humble begin- 
nings this work has gone steadily forward 
until today the fame of the Bethany Ora- 
torio Society is widely known. 

The excellent work of the chorus is the 
culmination of many years of patient labor 
and devotion. Several directors have been 
at the helm and each one has contributed 
something to its development. Hagbard 
Brase has held this post longer than anyone 
and during his sixteen years of leadership, 
has succeeded admirably in developing all 
the resources of this fine choral body. 

In connection with the festival Presser 
Hall was dedicz ated, Good Friday afternoon, 
the principal addresses being given by Dr. 
Ernest Pihlblad, President of Bethany Col- 
lege, and Dr. James Francis Cooke, Pres- 
ident of the Presser Foundation. This Foun- 
dation has contributed a liberal sum toward 
the erection of Presser Hall in memory of 
the late Theodore Presser. The building is 
a magnificent structure, consisting of a mod- 
ern auditorium with a seating capacity of 
2750 and an annex housing the College of 
Fine Arts. 

The Oratorio 
Bethany Symphony 


Society, assisted by the 
Orchestra, maintained 
the same high plane of performance as 
usual, in the four renditions, namely, The 
Messiah, (Palm and Easter Sunday), Pil- 
grims of the Prairie, (a dedicatory cantata 
by Carl Busch), and Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion on Good Friday. Music lovers from 
several states were in attendance. The 
soloists gave a good account of themselves 
in all the renditions with Mary McCoy and 
Ernest Davis winning most of the laurels. 

Mrs. McCoy has a lovely voice which she 
uses artistically. Hughetta Owen, contralto, 
was at her best in the arias of sustained 
character. Ernest Davis with his robust 
tenor and natural instinct for dramatic situ- 
ations, rose to fine heights in the St. 
Matthew Passion, while Carl Melander, 
bass, also did outstanding work in this ora- 
torio. Clifford Bloom, in the Messiah solos, 
Palm Sunday, displayed a voice of sym- 
pathetic quality. 

The orchestra under Arthur Uhe’s direc- 
tion has made exceptional progress this 
year. The program given during the week 
included Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and 
Overture Mignon by Thomas, played with 
commendable proficiency. Luther Mott of 
the voice faculty, gave an expressive inter- 
pretation of It is Enough, from Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, with orchestra accompaniment. 
Ingrid Wetterstrom of the fine arts senior 
class rendered a pleasing flute solo. 

3ethany Band, the oldest musical organ- 
ization of Lindsborg and Bethany College, 
is always popular and never fails to draw « 
good audience. In the concert there were 
fine tonal balance, sonority and richness in 
the different sections. Hjalmar Wetterstrom 
has conducted more than a score of years. 
Clarence Nelson and Lloyd Shoop played a 
trumpet duet and the interest of the pro- 
gram was further enhanced by the fine sing- 
ing of Hughetta Owen and Carl Melander, 
who each contributed a group of songs. 
Arvid Wallin and Oscar Thorsen accom- 
panied efficiently. 


The joint recital by Mabel Markle and 


and cello was played effectively by Messrs. 
Wallin, Uhe and Wetterstrom. 

In the Mid-West Music, Art and Expres- 
sion contests, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and Idaho were 
represented, The following were winners: 
Piano Class A: Willis Quant, Kansas City, 
Mo., first; Margaret Utt, Salina, Kan., sec- 
ond: Class B: Lucille Beetz, Hoisington, 
Kan., first; Dorothy McCal!, Beloit, second ; 
Expression Class A: Barbara Myers, Salina, 
Kan., first; Freda Berry, McPherson, Kan., 
second; Class B: Margaret Hoehne, Os- 
mond, Nebraska, first; Velma Marsh, 
Osmond, Nebraska, second; Violin Class A: 
3enny Fryser and Joe Lefkowitz, Kansas 
City, Mo., tied for first, Roberta Lebow, 
Salina, Kan., second; Class B: Leone Blan- 
kenship, Cawker City, Kan., first; Charles 
Wasson, Peru, Kan., second; Brass-wind 
Class A: Rex Conner, McPherson, Kan., 
first, Willard Crabb, McPherson, Kan., sec- 
ond; Class B: Robert McClelland, Beloit, 
Kan., first, Wayne Ruppenthal, Russell, 
Kan., second; Wood-wind Class A: Frank- 
lin Sitterly, Salina, Kan., first, Willard 
Crabb, McPherson, Kan., second; Class B: 
Floyd Lamoree, Russell, Kan., first, Eldon 
Ulrey, St. John; Kan., second; Voice Class 
A: Vern Traver McPherson, Kan., first, 
Virgil Bess, McPherson, Kan., second; 
Class B: Arleta Gaston, Beloit, Kan., first, 
Christa Fisher, Kiowa, Kan., second; Girls’ 
Glee Clubs, Class A: Salina, Kan., first, 
Lyons, Kans., second; Class B: Clyde, 
Kan., first, Geneseo, Kan., second; Art, 
High School: Irene Wagner, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., first, Alma Bently, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., second; Grade School: 
Beloit, Kan., first, Marion, Kan., second. 

The following faculty members acted as 
judges: Oscar Thorsen, Arvid Wallin, Mrs. 
Hans Hoff, Walter Brown, Annie Swens- 
son, Arthur Uhe, Hjalmar Wetterstrom, 
Arline Stensaas, Thure Jaderborg, Luther 
Mott, Mable Markle, Hagbard Brase, Gen- 
eva Smith, Willnette Nelson. Oscar Lofgren 
was director of the contests. 

Advanced students of the College of Fine 
Arts appeared in recital revealing talent of 
much promise. The following took part: 
Rhea Logan, Mildred Faivre, Russell Boyd, 
Charlotte Housley, Elizabeth Blosser, Eloise 
Smith, Catherine Proudfoot, Marjorie Mor- 
rison, Lambert Dahlsten. 

Easter Sunday brought the festival to a 
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climax, when Mario Chamlee appeared in 
recital. He lived up to the reputation of 
being one of the best tenors in this country. 
Roy Underwood, an alumnus of Bethany 
College, and at present a member of the 
fine arts faculty, Kansas University, played 
excellent accompaniments. 

The festival closed with a brilliant per- 
formance of the Messiah by the Oratorio 
Society. It was the 149th rendition of this 
work and Director Brase gave an authori- 
tative and impressive reading of the score. 

An immense amount of effort is required 
in the business administration of the festi- 
val and the brunt of this work is carried 
by Jens Stensaas, treasurer of Bethany Col- 
lege, who deserves much credit for the ef- 
ficient methods employed. I 


Cerati Artist Pupil Gives Program 


James Seevers, tenor, an artist-pupil of 
Marion Kingsbury-Cerati, sang at St. 
Mark’s Church’'on April 12 for the benefit 
of the Fresh Air Fund. Mr. Seevers was 
well received and highly praised for his ar- 
tistic singing. Mme. Cerati, as has already 
been recorded in these columns, formerly 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. She has appeared with great 
success in concert and opera both in this 
country and abroad 


De Kresz to Sail Soon 

Geza de Kresz will sail for Europe on 
the S.S. Empress of France on April 28, 
having completed his fifth coast to coast 


tour with the Hart House String Quartet. 


While abroad Mr. de Kresz will do some 
solo work, also giving sonata recitals with 
his wife. During July and August he will 
hold his annual summer 
Austro-American Institute in Vienna, re- 
turning to the quartet in October. 


OBITUARY 
FELIX BLUMENFELD 


Felix Blumenfeld, the Russian composer, 
pianist, teacher and conductor, died in 
Moscow at the age of sixty-eight. Fle was 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and was for 
many years conductor of the Imperial Opera 
House in Leningrad. 


AMELIE STAHL 


Amelie Stahl, one-time famous contralto 
of the Vienna Imperial Opera, died in 
Vienna at the age of 73 years. She was the 
possessor of one of those real contralto 
voices which are now becoming more and 
more rare. Her successes had been many 
in former years, both at Vienna and abroad 


KAROLINE CHARLES-HIRSCH 
_ Mme. Karoline  Charles-Hirsch, once 
famous operetta singer, died in Vienna at 
the age of 73 in straightened financial cir- 
cumstances. She has gone down in musical 
history as the singer who created the role 
of Adele in the first performance anywhere 
of Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. Be- 
fore joining operetta ranks, Mme. Charles 
Hirsch was a much-loved coloratura singer. 
She had been blind for many years past. 
EMILY FRICK 

When the liner President Harding — 
in Plymouth from New York on April 3 
was announced that the opera singer, E smily 
Frick had died suddenly at - on the pre- 
vious day. A member of the German Grand 
Opera Company, which was returning from 
its American tour, Miss Frick was forty 
seven years of age, and a native of Wies 
baden, Germany. The body was embalmed 
and taken in the President Harding to Ham- 
burg. 
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“Her voice is of characteristic con- 
tralto timbre of unusual beauty. In 
the fine Handelian air, ‘Dank sei Dir, 
Herr,’ it had brilliance. Her articula- 
tion was excellent.” 


Boston Herald, Mar. 6, 1931. 


Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 
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PAUL ROBESON—Dra 


BECAUSE ROBESON IS SCHOLAR, ATHLETE, LAWYER, SOLD OUT IN CHIQ 
ACTOR AS WELL AS SINGER HE DRAWS ALL CLASSES TO ar eagle 
HIS RECITALS. HIS FAME AS ACTOR AND SINGER IS STAGE AND IN PI 
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WORLD WIDE. HE BRINGS TO THE RECITAL HALL PER EVERYWHERE 


SONS WHO PATRONIZE NO OTHER CONCERTS. anAtTy cs ta ul 
IN 35 CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON JUST CLOSED SONALITY ARE NG 
ROBESON PACKED TWO CARNEGIE HALLS NEW YORK, SEASO 
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6000 IN WASHINGTON, SEASON’S 

DENVER, DULUTH, SEATS ON 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE, ETC. 
DIGNITY OF HIS ART, THE NOBLE 
ND THE GENIALITY OF HIS PER- 


1-1932 NOW BOOKING 
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.”’ 5.—Othello in London. 6.—Famous head of Robeson 
eam, 10.—Phi Beta Kappa ot Rutgers. 11.—Drawing by 
” 16.—"‘Porgy.”’ 17 & 18.—‘Black Boy.” 


Unexampled Eulogies of Nation-Wide Press 





NEW YORK (January 10, 1931) 
HE house was crowded. The singer held his audience spellbound, as is his 
wont by the effortless natural power of his interpretations and by his skillful 
mastery of mood effects. A splendid and sonorous voice.—Sun. 





No voice could have such stunning glory and power as we think Paul Robeson’s 
has.—Post. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (January 21, 1931) 
A NEGRO SINGER WINS THOUSANDS WITH HIS CHARM 


Thousands went to hear Paul Robeson sing. And they loved him and took him to 
their hearts. The audience swayed to the lively rhythms or sat silent for the sad 
ones, and then applauded wildly.—Daily News. 








PAUL ROBESON WINS OVATION 
The crowds that went to the Auditorium to hear him, prove the fact that he is one 
of the most popular singers in the world. He is, above all, a personality.—Evening 
Star. 





Paul Robeson scored a triumph. 6,000 persons packed the hall.—Times. 





CHICAGO (January 30, 1931) 


Paul Robeson has the greatest natural voice in the world today. The tone owes 
its thrilling eloquence to the fact that it is colored with the fastest vibrato that 
ever gave vitality to vocal timbre. This throbbing pulse in the tone has a potent 
reaction upon the emotional responses of the listener. Joined to the enormous power 
that is his, it is almost overwhelming. Not that he abuses the sonority of this gor- 
geous tone. He is an expert in all the softer inflections —Herald and Examiner. 





The magnificent voice of Paul Robeson is one of the great voices of the world, 
regardless of race. Merely to hear its tone was an unfailing delight—to hear it 
applied to a song was a greater one. As for the real Negro music, it was the experi- 
ence of a lifetime, or at least of the interval until Paul Robeson decides to sing 
again.—Daily Tribune. 


KANSAS CITY (February 9, 1931) 
He sang, releasing tones that have no superior for melting quality. In the group 


of art songs, classic and modern, Mr. Robeson rose to majestic heights. His style 
is effortless, his tonal sweep fairly cosmic.—Times. 








SEATTLE (February 18, 1931) 

GREAT BARITONE TRIUMPHS IN CONCERT 
Paul Robeson, genial, magnetic, and mellow-voiced, imparts new beauty to these 
spirituals. The audience was quick to fall under the spell of his noble baritone. 
A big voice, sympathetic, even, rich, velvet-smooth, and his tone production, effort- 
less. A superb artist.—Post-Intelligencer, 





LOS ANGELES (February 24, 1931) 
The auditorium was crowded and the stage, filled. To say that “he went over big” 
is putting it mildly. He has the gracious charm of an attractive and interesting per- 
sonality, and he gives a performance that the excitement and enthusiasm of his 
audience testified to a rare power.—Times. 


ROBESON DELIGHTS THRONG 


Capacity of Philharmonic Auditorium was stretched to its limit and over a hundred 
chairs placed on the stage. Likewise a program of sixteen numbers almost doubled 
itself through the enthusiasm of the gathering. Hauntingly beautiful was his voice. 
—Examiner. 


SAN FRANCISCO (February 26, 1931) 
ROBESON THRILLS THRONG 


He has a voice of thrilling splendor. Its any simple tone is magically expressive, 
his song, a natural outpouring of velvet sonority.—Chronicle. 











The largest audience that has attended a concert in Dreamland Auditorium this 
season was present to hear Paul Robeson sing. His voice is a bass-baritone of mag- 
nificent, rich timbre, of extraordinary depth and resonance, and perfectly controlled. 
And his énunciation was absolutely impeccable.—News. 


ROBESON SWAYS CROWD 


The voice is glorious, but it is his personality that exercises his greatest empire 
over the audience. It responded as an audience always does respond to manifest 
greatness. From the first note to the last he dominated them, played on their sen- 
sibilities, swayed their emotions.—Examiner. 








DENVER (March 10, 1931) 
ROBESON WILDLY CHEERED BY RECORD AUDIENCE 


Paul Robeson attracted one of the largest audiences of the season. Even the extra 
chairs placed in the orchestra pit could not accommodate all who wished to hear the 
singer, and scores stood while many were turned away. He enthused the vast audi- 
ence to such an extent that it refused to leave after the program was finished, but 
demanded numerous extra songs.—Post. 





TORONTO (March 19, 1931) 
A Paul Robeson program is an experience of life. It is only the glorious voice of 
one man, but with this magnificent voice he does something to the audience. It is 
impossible to describe it.—Globe. 


NEGRO SINGER CAPTIVATES AUDIENCE 
Nature was too kind to Robeson. She gave him so much voice and flung so many 


divine colors into it that he can outsing most of the bass-baritones in the world and 
never half work for it. He just sings—gorgeously, easily.—Star. 








There are more good voices of baritone calibre in the world than of any other 
register, but this negro singer can ‘boast of the most beautiful of all. There is no 
voice just like it in warmth and compass, for it combines gentle and tender quali- 
ties with immense sonority, and its emotional appeal is limitless. The splendor of 
his tones is such as to make anything he sings impressive.—Saturday Night. 
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soul,” says a Western weekly. The 


“Music is 
secret 1s out at last 

Some modernistic music should be listened to only 
upon prescription trom the doctor. 


In music, as in everything else, the road to success 
frequently is paved with discarded friends. 


The King of Spain has fallen but, thank good- 
ness, Spanish music, dancing, and castanets will go 
on to continued glory. 

\ line in the Old Testament is of timely interest : 
‘Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” We never knew 
they had music critics as early as that. 

For the first time in many years the venerable 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, Giuseppe de Luca, is 
not accompanying the company on its spring tour. 
Tim veteran was considered an “in 


dispensable.” 


was when thx 


he ultimate judgment of the value of a work of 
art or of an artist lies with the lay public, who know 
nothing about “how the works go round.” And his- 
tory proves that these ignorant laymen are never 
mistaken 
Beatrice Belkin is back in New York charming 
vast audiences with her brilliant coloratura singing. 
She is even a greater metropolitan (and national) 
than her Metropolitan venture, in 
which she was not given a chance to become a Metro- 
politan Miss Belkin should look back on 
her experience as the Dewman in Hansel and Gretel 
with complacence, in the thought that, with the large 
and complete cast at the Met. it is very very difficult 
to place young newcomers in roles that their ability 


favorite before 


favorite. 


merits 

Acting on a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court to the effect that it is a violation 
of the copyright law for a hotel to intercept a radio 
program for the bene fit of its guests without per- 
mission of the copyright owners, the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Publishers is work- 
ing out a plan for licensing radio entertainments in 
hotels, theaters and other establishments conducted 
for profit. This is another step in the right direc- 
tion, and if such action is persisted in the business 


MUSICAL COURIER 
of musical composition may look forward to a bright 
and prosperous future. 


- e 


Orchestra conductors, as is only natural, after 
years and years of service, get to look upon scores 
not as things to be listened to but as things to be 
played. This seems the only way to account for the 
fact that so much commonplace (though technically 
well made) music gets on orchestra programs in the 
course of a season. 

The statement of George Engles, managing director 
of the NBC Artists Service, that the current concert 
season, covering a period of about seven months, has 
brought in $10,000,000 tends to show that music has 
more than withstood the effects of the period of 
national depression. According to some astute (?) 
economical thinkers music and the other fine arts are 
essentially non-essential; culture, refinement and 
other uplifting phases of life are by far secondary 
to eating, sleeping, shelter, etc. The Musica. 
Courier, in its editorial columns, has always held to 
the contrary, and if Mr. Engles’ figures are correct 
(and it’s dollars to doughnuts that they are) the 
M. C. can plume itself on having been right once 
again. 

New York Philharmonic ministrations ended last 
Sunday afternoon and a large audience paid its au 
revoir respects to Arturo Toscanini, who will not 
make his reappearance here until next season. How- 
ever, the members of his orchestra, after a well de- 
served vacation, are to reassemble soon for their 
annual activity at the Stadium concerts. The win- 
ter season of the Philharmonic and of Toscanini, has 
been an unqualified success. Both are on the top 
crest of artistic achievement and popularity. It must 
be the earnest wish of every sincere music lover that 
this ideal condition might endure for many seasons 
to come. New York is justifiably proud of its vener- 
able and venerated Philharmonic Orchestra, all that 
it stands for, and all that it has meant and does mean 
in the musical life of this metropolis. 

Olin Downes, critic of the New York Times, is 
greatly exercised over the origin and derivation of 
the horn theme in the introduction of the last move- 
ment of Brahms’ C minor symphony—whether it re- 
produces the theme of the hour chimes of St. Mary’s 
bells (at Cambridge University) or whether the tune 
is one of those used traditionally by Swiss blowers 
of Alpine horns. We cannot honestly say that the 
matter appears to us to be of any serious importance. 
What is proved one way or the other? The thematic 
tones by themselves mean very little; they assume 
true musical meaning and artistic stature only in the 
treatment given them by Brahms. No one listening 
to the lovely last movement of the C minor symphony 
has his enjoyment heightened by knowing that the 
horn theme came from Cambridge and not from the 
Alps, or from the Alps and not from Cambridge. 
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Dema Harshbarger’s Generosity 


Dema Harshbarger, who had already offered a 
prize for a woman’s voice of operatic calibre through 
the National Federation of Music Clubs to be com- 
peted for at the forthcoming contests, has now added 
to her generosity by offering $1,000 for a male voice 
of the same sort. Contests are to be held in May, 
and the winner goes to San Francisco to compete at 
the biennial June 20 to 27. This is a commendable 
effort to bring to light America’s great voices. 


The Generous Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer has long been known as one of our 
greatest musicians. Not only has he taken a leading 
place as a virtuoso, but he has also gained promi- 
nence as a player of chamber music. A side of his 
character that is less known, not because it deserves 
to be less known, but because Mr. Bauer is so unos- 
tentatious, is his generous support of all sorts of 
musical endeavor whenever it 1s sincere and honest. 
One of the things to which he has given his time is 
Neighborhood Work. At the dedication of the new 
building of the Neighborhood Music School in New 
York about two years ago, Mr. Bauer made an ad- 
dress that set forth his faith—and he has always 
lived up to that faith—‘‘plain living and_ high 
thinking.” 

Mr. Bauer himself has given his time as teacher 
and advisor to this effort, summer master classes and 
the like being in his charge. He is also a member 
of the Auxiliary Board. 

All of which is good work, useful work, and highly 
important work, for a musician can do no greater 
thing than to advance the cause of his art. 
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The Ministry of Music 


The New York Times opened its editorial columns 
recently to a discussion by interested readers of 
problems related to church music. There seems to 
be some accord upon two apparent facts: church con- 
gregations are falling off; church music is not what 
it ought to be. All sorts of reasons are given, from 
the failure of the ministers to preach religion, to the 
failure of the congregations to pay organists ade- 
quate salaries. It has also been stated that ministers 
rarely appreciate the importance of good music. 

All of which has been said over and over again, 
especially by John Finley Williamson of the West- 
minster Choir, and by church dignitaries gathered 
together at meetings he has held here and elsewhere. 
Many rectors firmly believe that Dr. Williamson is 
absolutely right, and some have publicly said that 
they see in his plan the one real hope for improve- 
ment of conditions in the church. 

The Williamson plan cannot be explained in a few 
words or a few lines of type. It requires, in fact, a 
good deal of explanation and practical illustration. 
In bald outline it may be characterized as a great 
increase of the scope of the duties of the organist 
and choirmaster. He becomes a Minister of Music. 
He becomes acquainted with the people of the church 
just as the regular pastor does. His encouragement 
leads to a great increase of personal participation in 
music in the church. The quality of music is greatly 
improved, its quantity increased, and more people 
take part in it. 

One of the most common experiences of public- 
spirited people who organize clubs and societies, for 
whatever purpose it may be, is that, in order to 
arouse and maintain interest, each member must have 
some part in the general activity. Something must 
be found for them to do. Dr. Williamson believes 
that this is as true of the church as it is of any other 
organization. Merely to go to church for Sunday 
services and weekday prayer meetings is not suff- 
cient. The part of the parishioner is too passive; 
and the preacher must be far more gifted than is 
possible in the average church if he is to hold his 
congregation merely by his oratory, the beauty of 
his original prayers, the force of his sermons. 

How is the congregation to take part? Clearly, 
the best manner is through music, and for many 
reasons this is most advisable. Music, itself, makes 
a direct appeal to the emotions. It causes one to feel 
the sort of sentiments we recognize as properly be- 
longing to religion. And, best of all, it can never 
arouse the argumentative instinct that is so strong in 
cultured moderns. Its non-material aspect gives it 
a power of direct appeal that is almost always absent 
in words, One may all too easily disagree with 
words; one scarcely disagrees with music; and the 
words to which music is set for the church service 
are of a poetic character that does not present an 
argument and is unlikely to arouse opposition. 

It may be true, as some have alleged, that the ex- 
pression of religious thought and belief is outmoded. 
It may be true that preachers have brought attention 
too directly to the wording of the sacred texts by 
their quibbling about esoteric meanings where these 
might better have been left alone. However this may 
be, the fact remains that music, attached to suitable 
words, and having itself suitable emotional qualities, 
can give to the mind and soul of man the “feel” of 
religion, and can, at the same time. withdraw from 
the mind any desire for argumentative thought. If 
religion is to live, that is what we need :—to “feel’’ it. 

Science and religion are in conflict. In this day, 
when we know little of science, we are apt to jump 
to the conclusion that religion is “impossible,” that 
what we have believed in the past is unthinkable, 
was, in fact, a mere superstition. With his increase 
of knowledge, man will, in years to come, discover 
the true meaning of religion in emotion, the true 
meaning of science as it explains the relationship of 
life to emotion ; and it will then be seen that religion 
and science are equally true—that there is no vari- 
ance. 

Meantime, music will help us to feel religion if we 
will give it a chance. Dr. Williamson, with the gen- 
erous material support of Mrs. H. E. Talbott, is 
doing it. 


When Success Is Deserved 
It will cause no surprise that a pupil of the Curtis 
Institute has been declared winner of the 1931 Carl 


F. Lauber Music Award in Philadelphia. The fortu- 
nate winner, as is announced elsewhere in this issue, 
is Gian-Carlo Menotti, a pupil of Rosario Scalero. 
Nor will it cause any surprise that the honorable 
mention, Mildred Price Smith, is a pupil of Leo 
Ornstein. It only goes to show that, after all, the 
real musicians are the good teachers, and the good 
teachers turn out real musicians. 
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ABRIiAETION S 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The attached communication comes from an es- 
teemed source: 

April 17, 1931. 
Dear Editor: 

You will remember I traveled in Europe last summer 
therefore, did not read the MusicAL COURIER regularly. 

I just had my attention called to a paragraph in the Berlin 
letter of Leonard L iebling, printed in the MusicAL Courter 
of August 2, 1930, giving a report of my automobile accident 
and some remarks attributed to me about my visit to Russia. 

I am happy to tell you that I never had a fractured leg or 
a five-inch scalp wound, and while my hand was badly cut, 
it is now completely healed and its usefulness is unimpaired. 

In line with these exaggerations is the report of my ex- 
periences in Russia. It is untrue that I got no room in a 
Soviet hotel: 1 never slept in any other place while in Rus- 
sia. On the contrary, I secured a very good one. It is not 
true that I found the food “exceedingly poor.” While it 
was strange to me, it was palatable and entirely satisfactory. 
This report also said that I had to follow waiters into the 
kitchen to seize eatables in order to secure food. This is a 
highly amusing picture, but it is not true. re 

Perhaps I should say that on the contrary, officials of the 
Soviet Government showed me every courtesy during my 
visit in Russia. 

This report also said that I was not favorably impressed 
with current conditions in Moscow. Since I went solely to 
investigate artistic activities, not only in Russia but through- 
out Europe, I can only tell you that the standard of artistic 
activity in Moscow and Leningrad was of very high merit. 
Theatrical performances which I witnessed in Moscow were 
in particular of absorbing interest. 

In closing I must tell you that this is the first authorized 
statement that I have given to any newspaper in Europe or 
America regarding my visit to Russia. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) F. C. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Coppicus’ Russian 
experiences were misrepresented in the Musicar 
Courter. The story of the accident was printed 
originally in the Paris Herald Tribune last summer, 
and the account of Mr. Coppicus’ other adventures 
was told to me in Berlin a few weeks later by Her- 
bert F. Peyser, I believe. 

At any rate, Mr. Coppicus’ letter speaks for itself, 
and I am glad that it represents a clean bill of health 
for himself and for a government that is entirely too 
much maligned. 


and, 


Coppicus. 


eR 

Another correspondent of whom I seem to have 
run afoul is the following: 

Chicago, April 17, 1931. 
Dear Variations: 

You seem to be quite bitter against the method employed 
by most pianists of today in playing Bach. However, Wal- 
ter Giesekhing should compensate you in this respect for all 
of the joy you may miss in the Bach playing of other artists. 
His interpretations of this great master truly resemble the 
delicate, flowing rhythm of a cool brook, the last word, in- 
cidentally, being the exact English translation of Bach’s 
name. 

Perhaps it was this thought that entered Mr. Gieseking’s 
mind when he made such a beautiful study of Bach’s glorious 
works. Who knows? 


Most sincerely yours, 


L. & 

It remained only for the foregoing panegyrist to 
add, that Beethoven suggested “ocean” as a better 
name for Bach, than “brook.” 

nr e 

Speaking of Bach, last Sunday the radio announcer 
of the Philharmonic concert referred to Johann 
Christoph Bach as “the youngest surviving son of 
Johann Sebastian Bach.” 

zy Fr FF 

Oscar Thompson, musical writer and thinker, says 
in the Evening Post of April 18, that “symphonic 
jazz is de luxe slang.” He does not believe that the 
idiom will ever find a permanent place on the con- 
cert stage. Most of us believe with him. However, 
it is a risky matter these days to predict anything 
correctly regarding musical composition. Modern- 
istic opuses concern themselves mostly with rhythm; 
jazz is preponderatingly rhythm. . Maybe some 
serious symphonic creator will come along and make 
the two meet in a fine and appealing art. Some of 
the inspired masters of the past have made great 
works of the common songs and dance tunes of the 
people. Some such miracle might be repeated, even 
with the use and aid of “de luxe slang.” 

\ a 

Two burning questions of the moment are whether 
the Spanish Republic will endure, and who will suc- 
ceed Mary Garden at the Chicago Opera—if she 
really is severed from that institution. 

eRe, 

“Strauss’ Don Quixote and Stravinsky’s 
Rex were pe ‘rformed here last week,” is communi- 
cated by E. R., “and I heard both. The Don Quixote 
made me cry. The Oedipus Rex made me wonder 


3ONCONI. 


Oedipus 


whether Goldman Sachs stock would ever rise again; 
who would win the Kentucky Derby; and whether 
racketeering could really be stamped out in New 
York.” 
eRe 
King Prajadhipok of Siam has arrived in our 
country. Is he familiar with the limericks that have 
been written about him? 
nRe 
Parsifal had five performances recently in Berlin, 
but the German capital seems to have centered its 
greatest interest upon the fact that the city’s new 
mayor is seven feet tall. 
zRre 
T. E. posteards: “The saxophone has been likened 
to the human voice. Whose voice?” 
a ae 
Scientists declare that thirty years have been added 
to the life of man. There is no need, then, to worry 
further about those unabbreviated performances of 
Meistersinger and Gotterdammerung at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
eRe 
If the future generations have to pay an inherit- 
ance tax on the music we leave them as the product 
of today, the levy, if based on actual value, will not 
be burdensome enough to trouble even the poor. 
nRre 
If any New York recital has not even one encore, 
that’s news. 
nme 
The real problem of the stars—operatic stars—is 
how to keep good roles away from their rivals. 
znre 
Soon some will plow th’ Atlantic lane 
While others shall at home remain. 
Ln 
Conversation is an art, and especially when its 
dynamics have to be tempered with those of the opera 
or symphony. 
nee 


On the other hand, environment isn’t everything. 
Many ushers at concert halls do not know that 
Tschaikowsky’s middle name was Ilyitsch. 

eRe 

Terrible news comes via the World-Telegram, 
which remarks: “Nothing is perfect. Even when 
static is eliminated the announcers will remain.” 

eRe 


I hope that the Metropolitan Opera will move to 
the Rockefeller site in the Fifties, because for a long 
while after no one would say: “You should have 
been here thirty-eight years ago and heard the great 
cast they had in Aida.” 

a a 

It is not true that this period of the year is called 
the changing season merely because it marks the time 
when artists usually shift from one managerial 
bureau to another. 

Ln 


There is a new drug planned to do away with 
sleeping. Before taking him to the concert or opera, 
Mama might drop some of the stuff into Papa’s after 
dinner coffee cup. 

ene 

Blessed are the poor. They can enjoy symphonies 
without becoming guarantors of the orchestras that 
perform them. 

\ a 

You always can spot a newly hatched Wagnerite. 
He stays through all of Lohengrin and Tannhauser. 

eRe 

A performance of Rigoletto is advertised to take 
place at the New Yorker Theater on May 3, and the 
advance bills speak of the Gilda as “Vittoria Torre, 
comparable only to Adelina Patti.” Why so stingy? 

Re ese 


““Assiduous Reader” is kind enough to send a bunch 
of short clippings with the suggestion : “Use these to 
fill in whenever your inspiration runs out.” Well, 
at any rate, here they are: 


Piano lessons are being given over the radio to millions of 
listeners. Maybe some advance information on this is re- 
sponsible for Sir Hubert Wilkins’ decision to go to the 
north pole by submarine.—New York Sun. 

Students of an institution ve the deaf and dumb in Ham- 
ilton, Ont., gave a song recital in the sign language the 
other day. It seems a shame that things of this sort are 
never broadcast—New York Evening Post. 


A lark will rise to the height of 6,000 feet. Considering 


the number of bad poems that are addressed to it in the 
spring we can hardly blame it—London Punch. 
“There’s no such thing as that we Beauty call, 
’Tis mere couzenage all; 
For though some long ago 
Lik’t certain colours mingled so and so 
That does not tie me now from chusing new, 
If I a fancy take to black and ble W, 
That fancy doth it Beauty make.’ 
~Verse from an old English song. 


Critics unite in describing a new play as being wholesome, 
sincere, refreshing and fit for anybody to see. The manage- 
ment is in despair—London IHumorist. 

The Soviet Government has bought five 
graph records, none of which has any jazz selections. This 
makes the five-year plan seem like a definite drive against 
Paul Whiteman, Vincent Lopez and the girl upstairs—New 
York Sun. 

The net profits to Henry Ford, Mrs. Ford and their son 
Edsel dropped last year to $44,410,823. Still, they may man- 
age to scrape along if Henry will scrimp a little on old horse 
cars, spinning wheels and Maine fiddlers. Sun 

Theme song for the Radio Piano Instruction Hour: “Fear- 
ful Little Earful.’"—New York Sun. 


PIANo LESSONS BY 


million phono- 


New ‘ork 


Rapio 

Happy, happy people, taking lessons on piano, 

All the way from down in Maine to out in Michigano; 

Five and twenty thousand, when the station adds its lists up, 

And not one maddening teacher near to make them keep 
their wrists up!—New York Times. 


Rrme 
“I suppose that Stradivarius,” 
A. W., “has been necked by 
any other man that ever lived.” 
ere 
At his Philadelphia recital on April 26, Charles 
Miller, violinist, is introducing his own opus called 
Jazz, for string quartet. Other forward-looking com- 
posers on the Miller program are Cyril Scott, Leo 
Ornstein, Ernest Bloch, Francesco Malipiero, and 
the late Erik Satie. The shadow of the past is repre- 
sented lonesomely by Cesar Franck’s violin sonata. 
RR eR 


is the thought of 
more women than 


A California astronomer says that during the 
twenty years he has seen 70,000 stars. 
he did not have to hear them. 

nre 

“Your incessant jibing at modernistic music,” 
writes P. E., “proves that you are no progressive.” 

eRe, 

No progressive? Well, let me tell you, P. E., that 
I do not play Haydn piano sonatas, and do not read 
the daily newspaper column of Calvin Coolidge. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


past 
At any rate, 





MAESTRO JAZZBO SPEAKING. 
“Let others conduct this country’s symphony orchestras, 
so long as I can lead its jazz bands.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
and musicians are moving out of the city only for 
purely personal reasons. 

Overcrowded? Not at all. For the really good 
musician there is always room and more room, Over- 
crowded with fakers, yes, of a certainty. But they 
will be crowded out, and are now being crowded out 
by the education of the people, who are no longer 
satisfied to take teachers and artists at their own 
valuation. 

“Our concert halls are only half filled,” say some. 
Of course they are, but not the concert halls of the 
real artists, artists who have been properly adver- 
tised, who have been tried and have made good. 
That kind always draws full houses. And if there 
were a dozen of them on the same night in any of our 
big cities they would all have full houses. 

There are great artists who are not popular artists 
in the sense of drawing full houses, of course. 
Everybody realizes that, and many people think 
that these artists are the biggest and the best artists. 
Be that as it may, their failure to gather in big 
audiences is not due to any overcrowding of the pro- 
fession, but is due solely to something within them- 
selves. They do not offer what the public wants. 
Perhaps they are above the public. 

Overcrowding, indeed! Just stop a minute and 
think of the musical condition of this country twenty 
or thirty years ago, and you will realize that the 
many artists and teachers that settled or passed 
through every section of the country have created 
a demand that is far from being filled. For small 
communities prices are not right. An adjustment 
is necessary. It is not fair that small communities 
should be denied the pleasure of hearing the great 
artists because their prices are beyond the possibility 
of the small community to pay. 

But that, again, is not a matter of overcrowding. 
It is just the opposite. Everywhere throughout the 
entire country there is a demand for artists who are 
really great, yet popular, for teachers who are of 
the first class, for players who will settle down outside 
of the big cities and make orchestras and chamber 
music organizations, for conductors who have the 
personality to organize choral societies and to hold 


them together. 
—— —= 


“A Song for Parents” 

“A Song for Parents,” the picture which graces 
the inside back cover of this issue, was one of a 
series of photographs which commenced last Sep- 
tember in national magazines and in rotogravure sec- 
tions of large newspapers. Each photograph of the 
series was an unusual study showing a child seated 
at the keyboard of a piano. The photograph entitled 
“A Song for Parents,” which was issued by Stein- 
way & Sons to stress the importance of music in life 
as well as the value of a musical education for chil- 
dren, was awarded one of the Harvard Advertising 
\wards for 1930, the certificate of award and a 
check for $1,000 being presented to Theodore Stein- 
way, president of the prize winning company, at a 
dinner held at the Harvard School of 
February. 

The importance of such advertising lies in the fact 
that the advertisement itself is a thing of beauty, a 
picture of such artistry that, were it not used for 
advertising purposes, no one would dream that it had 
any commercial intention or utility. A matter of 
still greater importance is the fact that the advertise 
ment is a form of propaganda for an essential of 
culture, without which no life can be quite complete. 
The advertisement also stresses the necessity of 
musical education in childhood. 

It will be seen, then, that this sort of publicity 
does more than merely offer something for sale. The 
result of it is likely to be far more valuable to the 
manufacturers by whom it is issued than the of- 
fensive sort of advertising that is put out by selfish 
commercial interests in utter disregard of the fact 
that it makes the world uglier and adds nothing to 
the beauty of living. 


Business in 


Inconsistent Damrosch 

Walter Damrosch has expressed himself upon the 
subject of Wozzek. He says: “I feel very strongly 
that the drama which the composer Alban Berg has 
used for his opera is not genuine tragedy. All the 
principal characters in it are mentally and physically 
diseased, and their feelings, while pitiable, because 
all suffering is terrible to contemplate, yet are so ir- 
rational as to become inconsequential.” 

Rather inconsistent, is it not? Dr. Damrosch 
came out strongly in favor of Peter Ibbetson, and 
are the two principal characters in Du Maurier’s 
drama not diseased? Peter and Mary, with their 
“dreaming true” are ordinary paranoiacs. They are 
equally “pitiable” and “irrational.” The only. differ- 


Aprst 25, £931 
ence between the psychology of one work and the 
other is that in Peter Ibbetson the characters are 
given the Victorian attribute of self-abnegation, re- 
pression, so much admired when Freudianism was 
nonexistent. 


Tuning in Wit rope 
uning in With Europ 
The Fight Over Haydn’s Skull 
Vienna and Eisenstadt, where Josef Haydn lived 
as the music master of Prince Esterhazy, are, as a 
preliminary to the composer’s centenary next year, 
fighting a battle royal over his—skull. The skull 
is in Vienna, the property of the venerable Society 
of the Friends of Music; the rest of the remains are 
in Eisenstadt, where the composer lies buried. 
x * &* 
A Weird Tale 
The story of the separation of the skull from the 
body is so fantastic as to be worthy of an Edgar 
Allan Poe. A certain Johann Peter, warden of a 
prison and student of human skulls, bribed Haydn’s 
grave-digger to procure for him the composer’s 
skull. A week after the Vienna burial the grave- 
digger opened the grave, cut off the head and deliv- 
ered it to Peter, who had it duly “prepared.” But 
fear took him and he passed the skull on to a certain 
Karl Rosenbaum. 
kk 
The Headless Corpse 
Years afterwards Haydn’s body was exhumed by 
order of Prince Esterhazy, to be worthily reburied in 
Eisenstadt, but the head was found missing. In 
1820 Rosenbaum, to evade arrest, delivered to the 
Prince what he asserted to be Haydn’s skull. But 
scientific inquiry proved that the skull delivered by 
Rosenbaum was not Haydn’s skull. Ten years later 
the real skull came into the possession of a university 
professor, whose heirs donated it to the Society of 
the Friends of Music. Its authenticity is proved 
by scientific comparison with the death mask of 
Haydn. 
a 
Nine Points of the Law 
Since the Society’s ownership was, however, orig- 
inally due to a theft, Eisenstadt appears to have a 
just claim, as well as one which conforms to the 
sentiments connected with Christian burial. But pos- 
session is, as always, at least nine points of the law. 
The quarrel is now intensified by the fact that the 
Burgenland, the district in which Eisenstadt is sit- 
uated, has been ceded to Hungary under the treaty 
of St. Germain. 
ik: ae 
Opera-Loving Bolshies 
Albert Coates, who has just returned to London 
after a two months’ stay in Moscow as guest con- 
ductor of the State Opera, is full of enthusiasm over 
the opera-loving Russians. Every single night for 
nearly twelve months of the year the huge opera 
house is filled—filled mostly with workmen. Fac- 
tories buy tickets en bloc for their employees, and 
they come both to applaud and to criticize. “The 
metal workers are especially critical” says Coates, 
“and if they don’t like a singer, that singer better 
look out.” 
x * 
Blacksmiths 
“And how do metal workers come to like opera ?” 
“Don’t ask me,” says Coates, “the Russians are the 
most fantastic people on earth. But they are won- 
derful.” According to Coates evervbodv from 
Stalin down patronizes the opera. “Stalin comes 
two or three times a week, has his own room in the 
theater, and often dictates important letters while 
the opera is going on.” So many interesting things 
Coates (who before the war conducted the 
Imperial Opera in Petrograd) tell that it will re- 
quire a special article to re-tell them. 
‘ - * 


Harmonious 


does 


Rimsky’s Kitesh 

Coates, by the way, is in London putting on a 
radio performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
Kitesh, which was first given in a concert perform- 
ance at Covent Garden under his baton a few years 
ago, and which proved one of the most successful 
operatic broadcasts ever made. Here is an opera by 
the composer of the Coq d’Or, out of which even the 
blasé Metropolitan might get a “kick.” 

~ * © 

Honegger’s Latest 


Honegger, who wrote an oratorio about King 
David, then a symphonic celebration of a locomotive, 
then a musical version of a football game, has now 
finished a work called Vermouth-Cassis. Vermouth- 
Cassis is a French cocktail. Religion, machinery, 
sport, drink—what next? Ca. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


Corrects Messrs. Strong and Nagy 


Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., April 10, 1931. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

| have been much interested in the article 
of John Tasker Howard in the Musica. 
Courter of December 6 concerning the 
Hewitt setting of The Star Spangled Banner 
and in the letter of Messrs. Strong and 
Nagy in the MusicaL Courter of January 
10. Unfortunately I have not seen the pho- 
tostatic copy with the historical sketch which 
Messrs. Strong and Nagy distributed among 
individuals and libraries. The Sibley Musi- 
cal Library of the Eastman School of Music 
is perhaps unknown to them. 

Their statement that they discovered the 
Hewitt composition is incorrect for [| dis- 
covered it some ten years (or more ) ago 
when I was in charge of the music collec- 
tions of the Boston Public Library. I noted 
it in the catalogue of a London dealer and 
ordered it for the library. When it was re- 
ceived I realized that it was a very rare 
thing and wrote to Mr. Sonneck asking him 
if he could tell me gag about it. His 
letter in reply should be now in the files of 
the Boston Public Library. He told me that 
he had never heard of it before and assured 
me that I had acquired a most rare and 
precious thing for the music collections. 

Messrs. Strong and Nagy seem to at- 
tach significance to the fact that Mr. Son- 
neck does not mention the Hewitt setting 
in his report on The Star Spangled Banner 
published in 1914. Naturally he does not 
because his report had been in print several 
years before the Hewitt composition was 
brought to his attention. 

Their statement “nor have we been able 
to find any record of Hewitt’s composition 
in any library or historical society” is puzzl- 
ing for it seems incomprehensible that any 
one attempting any musical research should 
fail to examine the collections in the Boston 
Public Library. glance at the card cata- 
logue of that library would have revealed 
the Hewitt setting at once. One paragraph 
in Messrs. Strong and Nagy’s letter even 
seems to indicate that they doubt Mr. How- 
ard’s statement that the Boston Public Li- 
brary has had a copy for some years. 

Very 
3ARBARA 


truly yours, 
DUNCAN, 
Librarian. 


Haggerty-Snell Writes on Diction 
New York, April 13, 1931 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Many of my colleagues are advertising to 
teach diction, which Webster defines as a 
choice of words, and none of the other 
authorities give preference to any other 
meaning. Enunciation, not diction, or pos- 
sibly enunciation and pronunciation com- 
bined, is what we should teach. No one has 
any right to change the diction of the lyrics. 
To teach the enunciation and pronunciation 
of the diction of the songs might be well, 
for heaven knows, the words of a song are 
seldom understood by the audience! “Bar 
ley on my lips” puzzled me, until I discov 
ered that “with folly on my lips” was the 
sentence in the song, Duna. Not the dic 
tion, but the pronunciation and enunciation 
of the words give the diction its meaning. 

Sincerely yours, 
IpA HaAGGcEerty-SN@LL 


Music Library 
April 2, 1931 


A Comprehensive 
College 


Musical Courier: 
is a list of books on harmony, fugue 
theory and instrumenta- 
tion etc., that I have on hand now, with 
request that you write me of aftty books 
which are not in this list but should be: 
Miscellaneous Grove’s Dictionary, five 
volumes; Oxford History of Music, Vol. I 
Elson’s History of American Music; Sur- 
cette & Mason’s Apprecation of Music; 
Beethoveniana, Gustav Nottebohm; Further 
Beethoveniana, Gustay Nottebohm: Hender- 
son’s Orchestral Instrumenta: Mason’s Or- 
chestral Instruments; Goepp’s Symphonies 
and Their Meanings, three volumes; Her- 
mann Smith’s Sound on the Organ and in 
the Orchestra; Elson’s Orchestral Instru- 
ments; Upton’s Standard Operas, Sym- 
phonies, Oratorios. Cantatas, feur volumes ; 
Hanslick’s The Beautiful in Music; Am- 
bros’s Boundaries of Music and Poetry; 
Bach’s The Art Ballad of Schubert and 
Loewe; Mason’s Beethoven and his Fore- 


Station, Texas, 


Editor, 


Here 
and counterpoint, 


Romantic Composers, Grieg to 
Brahms, three volumes; Cowell’s New Mu- 
sical Resources; Istel’s Writing Librettos ; 
Jaker’s Musical Terms; Baker’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Musicians. 
Wagner—Wagner’s 
volumes, complete ; 


runners, 


Prose Works, eight 
Ashton Ellis’ Life of 
Wagner, five volumes (Vol. IV unable to 
get); Wagner’s My Life, two volumes; 
Richard to Minna Wagner, two volumes ; 
The Family Letters of Wagner; Letters, 
Wagner to Mathilde Weisendonk; Liszt- 
Wagner Correspondence, two volumes; 
Houston Chamberlain’s Wagner; Lavignac’s 
Music Dramas of Wagner; Letters of Franz 
Liszt, two volumes; Kobbe's Wagner's 
Music Dramas. 

Harmony 
Analytical 
Harmony ; 


Prout’s Harmony; Prout’s 
to Harmony; Jadassohn’s 
Chadwick’s Harmony; Richter’s 
Harmony; Goodrich’s Harmony; Loewen- 
gard’s Harmony Modernized;  Bussler’s 
Harmony Elementary; Bussler’s Elements 
of Notation and Harmony; Bussler’s Piano- 
forte Harmony; Cornell’s Tables of Keys 
and Modulations; Turner’s Scales. Wedge’s 
Keyboard Harmony; Gabriel’s New System 
of Harmony; Boise’s Harmony Made Prac- 
tical; Goetschius’ Materials Used in Mu 
sical Composition; Goetschius’s Tone Rela 
tions; Robinson's Aural Harmony, parts 1 
and 2; Rimsky - Korsakoff’s Harmony ; 
Fowle’s Harmony in the Study of Piano. 

Counterpoint—Pearce’s Student’s Counter- 
point; Stephan Krehl’s Contrapunkt; Buss 
ler’s Kontrapunkt and Fugue (German) ; 
Bellevman’s Contrapunkt (German); Bak- 
er’s Manual of Counterpoint; Pearce’s Mod- 
ern Academic Counterpoint; Rockstro’s 
Rules of Counterpoint; Richter’s Counter- 
point; Bridge’s Double Counterpoint and 
Canon; Spalding’s Tonal Counterpoint; Kit- 
son’s Art of Counterpoint; Goetschius’ 
Elementary Counterpoint ; Lehmann’s Simple 
Counterpoint; Clarke’s Counterpoint Strict 
and Free; Morris’s Contrapuntal Technique 
in the Sixteenth Century; Koechlin’s Precis 
des Regles du  Contrepoint (French) ; 
Pearce’s Composer’s Counterpoint; Goet- 
schius’ Applied Counterpoint; Jadassohn’s 
Manual of Counterpoint ; Cherubini’s Coun- 
terpoint and Fugue; Prout’s Counterpoint 
Strict and Free; Prout’s Additional Exer- 
cises in Counterpoint ; Dubois’s Contrepoint 
et Fugue (French); Prout’s Fugue; Prout’s 
Fugal Analysis. 

Musical Form, etc.—Goetschius’s Larger 
Forms of Musical Composition; Prout’s Mu- 
sical Form; Prout’s Applied Forms; Goet- 
schius’ Homophonous Forms of Musical 
Composition; Cornell’s Musical Form; 
Goetschius’s Exercises in Melody Writing; 
Paterson's How to Write a Good Tune; 
Rudiments for Piano Students (Jubb) ; 
Rhythm in Music (Wedge); Ear Training 
and Sight Singing (Wedge); Advanced 


Key 


‘ar Training and Sight Singing (Wedge) 
poet s Catechism of Music. 

Instrumentation — Forsyth’s Orchestra- 
tion: Borch’s Practical Manual of Instru- 
mentation; Prout’s Orchestra, two volumes ; 
Patterson’s Practical Instrumentation ; John- 
stone’s Instruments, Modern Symphony Or 
chestra; Riemann’s Catechism of Musical 
Instruments; Laurendeau’s Practical Band 
Arranger; Goldman’s Amateur Band Guide; 
Richard Hoffman's Practical Instrumenta- 
tion, seven parts; Widor’s Modern Orches 
tra; Berlioz’s Modern Instrumentation and 
Orchestration; King’s Modern Instrumen- 
tation and Orchestration. 

Full Scores: All of Wagner, 
Goetterdaemmerung, pocket edition ; 
Verdi; and stacks of pocket scores, 
Eulenburg. 


Rienzi to 
many 
mostly 
Sincerely yours, 


SAMUEL E, Assury 


of cy rt 
and M. College, College 
Station, Texas. He is also a musician, and 
has composed, or is composing, a historical 
music drama, of which frequent mention has 
already been made in the MusicaL Courter. 
It seems to us that in the foregoing list of 
more than one hundred volumes, Mr. Asbury 
has all the books any musician would re- 
quire and some that he might well get along 
without.—Editor’s note.) 


(Mr. Asbury 


we believe, at 


is a professor, 


Deppe and Digits 


Adelaide, Australia, March 14, 1931 


Musical Courter: 

In your issue of January 10, 1931 (answer- 
ing anything in the Musica Courter from 
this hick town seems like addressing a mes- 
sage to the present day from the times of 
King Caractacus) under “This, that, and 
the Other Thing,” Mr. R. McClanahan asks 
for information about Deppe. 

There are chapters about that interest 
ing gentleman and his teachings in a delight- 
ful book by Amy Fay entitled Music Study 
in Germany, first published in Chicago in 
December, 1880, prior to which the charm 
ing and impressionable litthe Amy had spent 
several years in personal contact with Liszt, 
Kullak, Deppe, Tausig, Joachim, Sherwood, 
Bulow, Clara Schumann, Rubinstein and 
others, also being associated with Anna 
Steinecke. Later in London, Amy published 
a set of exercises on the Deppe method, but 
from all she says therein and all she says 
in her book, Depee’s ideas were very poorly 
elaborated, though quite indisputably sound 
as far as expounded : 

His teaching was quite in accord with that 
of Leschetizky, whose teachings were far 
more satisfactorily illustrated and defined, 
covering the subject comprehensively in the 
publications entitled, The Leschetizky Meth- 
od, by Marie Prentner (Curwen) 1903, and 
The Hand of the Pianist, by Marie Un 
schuld Von Malesfeld, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
1903. 

The very 
of tone production 


Editor, 


that intimate control 
responsible for the 


essence of 


OPERA 
/ Box OFFICE 








Vrs 
do you 
Madame 


Dummster: “Which opera 

think I’d like better, 

Butterfly or Wagner's 
Cycle?” 


sparkle and clean enunciation of 
polyphonic content, relies upon the appli- 
cation of the true principles of muscular 
control which apply to all athletics, as was 
realized by Deppe and others, and is con- 
cisely and adequately unfolded in the works 
above mentioned. 
Hoping this helps your correspondent, 
Yours truly, 
Pp AUL 


I See That 


Forty-five different operas have 
sented at 169 performances 
Metropolitan this season. 

Frantz Proschowski will again teach at the 
Chicago Musical College this summer. 

Betty Tiilotson has arranged an original 
program for the Annual Music Day 
Meeting of the Woman’s Press Club 

Johanna Gadski will return to America next 
season and sing in concert and opera 

Lore Deja, graduate of the Wigman Dance 
School, will teach at the Cornish 
School this summer. 

Julia Seargeant Chase Decker is in New 
York, supervising various functions of 
the Music-Drama-Dance Club. 

Claude Warford arranged a series of oper- 
atic revues at his studio. 

George Liebling’s concert Mass will be giv 
en at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia during commencement week. 

Ernest R. Voigt is now on the staff of the 
Associated Music Publishers. 

Alexander Gretchaninoff will return to 
America next season under the man 
agement of Annie Friedberg 

Frederick R. Huber will be manager of the 
six weeks’ summer session of the Pea 
body Conservatory. 

Phyllis Kraeuter is now under the 
ment of Vera Bull Hull. 

\lfred Y. Cornell will sail for Europe on 
June 12 

There will be eight changes in the personnel 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches 
tra next season. 

The Charlotte Lund Opera 
give a performance of Marta for chil 
dren at Town Hall on April 25. 

The Carl Opera Company had to 
bring its London season to a premature 


internal 


Howarp 


been pre 
at the 


manage 


Company will 


Rosa 


close 
The Bach B Minor Mass 


entirety at 


will be given 

in its arnegie Hall on 
May 

The Chicago A Capella Choir 
a tour of Europe next 

Bernard \Preston, Canadian concert man 
ager, was arrested because of alleged 
theft from subscribers of his concert 
series 

The 1930 Yearbook of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association has been issued 

Jacques Pillois lectured on French songs in 
Boston on April 18 

The Juilliard School of Music will publish 
a new. orchestral composition — by 
Charles Martin Loeffler 

Carl Weinrich will finish his 
citals on Monday evening, April 27 

John Finnegan has begun his twenty 
seventh year as tenor soloist at St 
Patrick’s Cathedral 

Laurie Merrill, American 
elected a member of the 
ciety of London. 

James Massell has recovered from a long 
illness; his new book, Singing, will be 
issued in the autumn 

Oskar Straus, Viennese 
rived in this country 


will make 
February 


all-Bach re- 


poet, has been 
Poetry So- 


composer, has ar 


I WONDER: 


called Parsifal, which is 
so terrible, always draws 


that show 

alleged to be 

a full house. 

Also, why Wagner led again on the Metro- 
politan’s list of popular composers 

Why Mr. Bodanzky can give us uncut 
Parsifal and the uncut Ring but not a 
complete Tristan and Isolde. 
Why singers insist on the same old reper 
toires, especially in the lieder field 
Why not Wozzek at the Metropolitan 
Also Boris, Kovantchina, Coq d'Or, 
Snegourotchka, Petrouschka and Pique 
Dame, not to mention Eugene Onegin 
Leoncavallo’s Boheme, O6cdipus Rex 
and the majority of Richard Strauss’ 
magnificent operas. And the Puccini 
Trio 

Why we still await the 
opera and symphony? 

When conductors will realize the 
genius of Henry Hadley, an 
can, by the way. 

Why we have to import sensational singers 

when we have them in our midst. 


Why 


great American 


creative 
Ameri- 








Foreign News 
in Brief 











{LOM POSER HoNorED ON His 
E1GHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


FRENCH 


Paris.—The eightieth birthday of the 
veteran French composer, Vincent d’Indy 
was celebrated in Paris by special concerts 
4 his works. The Colonne Orchestra gave 
a concert of several orchestral pieces, in 
cluding the entire second scene from the 
first act of his opera, Fervaal, the conductor 
being Gabriel Pierné. The composer, who 
was present, was accorded a tremendous 
ovation 

On the 
organized a 
music, in 
conductor 

There 
tended by 
including 


evening the Societé Nationale 
concert of d’Indy’s chamber 
which the composer took part as 
and accompanist. 
followed a banquet, which was at 
three hundred and fifty persons, 
many distinguished musicians 
M. H 
Four OLYMPIADES 
The Soviet Education Min 
istry is planning an extensive campaign to 
ct the best choral and orchestral units of 
the country to take part in the great Olym 
yiade of 1932. To this end, four lesser 
oeehades will be held this year; one will 
take place in Nijni- Novgorod, for the north 
ern provinces; one in Samara, for the Tar- 
tar and Volga tribes; and one in Moscow, 
for the Moscow and Leningrad territories. 


same 


Russia PLANS 


LENINGRAD 


sele 


OrerA ComPpANY Forcep To Cut 

Lonpon SEASON 
Lonpon.—The sad news that the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company has had to bring its 
London premature close has 
aroused much sympathy and speculation in 
musical circles. Economic depression forced 
the company to cut short its provincial tour 
in the spring, and it has been playing 
at the Lyceum Theater in London during 
the worst theatrical slump on record. In 
spite of excellent performances of popular 
operas, the support has not justified a con 
tinuation of the season, and the 
Wagner's Ring , given in English, which was 
plat tor the middle of April, has had to 

be abandoned ae 
An iER SEA-Sipi 
; ENGLAND.—The 
fe tt al 


SuHort Its 


season to a 


early 


cycle or 


FEstTIVvAI 
the 
has encouraged the 


Town PLANs 
success of 
here 

il orchestra authorities to announce 
another sho rt festival to be held from April 
15 to April 18 he orchestra will be aug 
mented t performers, and Sir Henry 
Wood Hamilton Harty, and Dr. Adrian 


fifty 
sir 





MUSICAL 


ANTONIO 


School. 


LORA 
the composers whose works will be heard at Town Hall, New York, 
They were chosen for this honor by Rubin Goldmark, head of the comers department of the Juilitors School. 


COURIER 


ULRIC COLE 


May 5, at the 


chamber music 


April 25, 1931 


AND VITTORIO GIANNINI, 


concert of the Juilliard Graduate 





Boult have been invited as guest-conductors. 
4 number of new works by English com- 
posers will be heard for the first time on 
this occasion. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH 
Bertin.—Friedemann Bach, the new 
opera by Paul Graener, will have its world 
premiere at the Berlin Municipal Opera in 
May. ‘a 


JAPANESE 


An OPERA ON 


ComPosER ADVOCATES 
ToNE SCALE 
Paris.—“European and American music 
will be limited in its expression as long as 
the modern piano suppresses the quarter- 
tone scale” the Japanese composer, Koscak 
Yamada declared on his arrival here. He 
is completing an opera to a libretto by hk. 
Percy Noel, which will be ready for pres- 
entation at the Opera Comique in May. 
The work will fully exploit the quarter-tone 

scale 


QUARTER- 


N. Y. College of Music Students 
Heard 

Three singers, five pianists, one harpist 
and two string ensemble numbers made up 
the April 10 (Grand Central Palace) stu- 
dents’ recital, New York College of Music, 
Hein and Fraemcke, directors. Standing 
reom only was to be had after 8:15, the size 
‘f the audience being in direct ratio with 
the enthusiasm. One of the directors said, 
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HAROLD BAUER 


CLASSES 


NEW YORK CITY 


during 


JUNE and JULY 


For information address 


Harold Bauer, 20 East 54th Street, New York City 




















‘All did so well that individual mention is 
unnecessary.” Concentrated effort by the 
young students resulted in every case in a 
fine performance. The singers were Ben- 
jamin Boyle, Sophie Beutilspacher, and 
Winifred Welton; pianists, Hilda Fortuny, 
Yolanda Bognar, Anthony Santangelo, Isa- 
bel Berman and Tessie Rutkowitz; harpist, 
Victoria Brown; players of stringed instru- 
ments, Rosalind and Gloria Palimer, Mar- 
guerite Buttleman, Anthony [arisi and 
Marion Seitz. 

Another concert was scheduled for 
24 and still another 
The annual commencement 
on June 19 in Town Hall. 


April 
is planned for May 7 
will take place 


Sektberg Directs Plainfield Club 

The third annual spring concert of the 
Plainfield Choral Club was held March 24, 
Willard Sektberg conducting, with Nora 
Fauchald, soprano, as soloist. The program 
ee Daybreak (Faning), two motets by 

Palestrina, Elgar’s The Banner of Saint 
George, and The Hymn to the Sun from 
Iris (Mascagni). 

From the Plainfield Courier-News is 
quoted the following: “Mr. Sektberg has 
trained his choir to sing with good balance, 
stirring volume, effective pianissimos, and 
excellent tone quality. One thing particu- 
larly notable was the absolute absence of 
any strident quality. Proper stress was laid 
on dramatic values, and the climaxes were 
exceedingly well taken. All through the 
program there was evident understanding 
between conductor and singers which be- 
spoke careful preparation, and emphasis laid 
upon interpretation.” 

Miss Fauchald was heard in the aria from 
Tannhaeuser and a group of American 
songs, besides singing the role of the Prin- 
cess in the Elgar work. Mr. Sektberg’s 
Loneliness was one of her numbers, and 
this she was compelled to repeat; she com- 
pletely captivated the audience with her 
beautiful voice and personal attractiveness. 

John Ahlstrand was the capable accom- 
panist for the chorus. 


Ariel Gross Artist-Pupil, Ella Van 


Deusen, Directs Chorus 


fifth annual concert of the Sayville 
Island) High School, which took 
place on April 1, was a most successful af- 
fair. The program contained vocal and in- 
strumental solos, choral numbers, and works 
for orchestra played by the Senior and 
Junior Orchestra respectively. 

Under the direction of Ella Van Deusen, 
the chorus sang Mendelssohn’s On Wings 


The 
(Long 


of Song and H. prema ts Matthews’ A 
Morning in Spring in such a manner as to 
win the applause and appreciation of the au- 
dience. The personnel of the chorus con- 
sists of fourteen girls, chosen from the entire 
membership of the High School for the 
beauty and freshness of their voices. They 
gave every evidence of having worked faith- 
fully at rehearsals under the careful guid- 
ance of Miss Van Deusen. The voices were 
well balanced, their attack was good, and 


ELLA VAN DEUSEN 

they showed a fine appreciation of the music 
presented. The girls also made a very at- 
tractive appearance on the stage. 

Miss Van Deusen is one of a number of 
musicians who pursue their musical studies 
at the New York studios of Ariel Gross, for 
the past six years having studied piano and 
theory with this well known pedagogue. 
Miss Gross herself, although still young, 
has many years of intensive musical work to 
her credit. 


Marta Performance for Children 
The Charlotte Lund Opera Company will 
give a performance of Marta for children 
at Town Hall on Saturday morning, April 
25. The principals include Madge Cowden, 
Gretchen Haller, Frederick Hufsmith and H. 
Wellington Smith, with the Aleta Dore bal- 
let, and an orchestra under Allan Robbins. 
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ON THE S.S. EUROPA 
during one of its recent crossings to Europe, S. Hurok gave a dinner in honor of severah 
artists. Among them, and included in the photograph, are: Isaac Dobrowen, conductor of 


the San Francisco Symphony, and his wife; 


Conductor Max Von Schillings, composer of 


Mona Lisa, who recently finished touring with the German Grand Opera Company; Anne 
Roselle, soprano of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company; Alexander Kipnis, basso of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and hts wife; Yvonne Georgi and Kreutzberg, the dancers, and 
George Szell, visiting conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hurok is pic- 


tured at the head of the table. 


The evening proved to be a charming one. 





Mount Studio Notes 


Mary Miller Mount, pianist, accompanist 
and vocal coach, of Philadelphia, is the 
teacher of numerous active artist-pupils. 
James A. Bostwick, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital, March 14, at Mrs. Mount’s studio and 
on March 19 before the Everywoman’s Club, 
Glenside, Pa. Violet Crandall, accompanist, 
recently appeared in Germantown, Pa., with 
Henri Scott; in Swarthmore, Pa., with 
Lewis James Howell; and at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, with Lisa Lisona, 
soprano, and Jacques Singer, violinist, of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Frances Ford, pi- 
anist, has twice appeared as soloist for the 
Oak Lane Review Club. Mary Winslow 
Johnston, accompanist, appeared at the Phil- 
adelphia Bureau of Music Concert, at the 

C. A., Germantown, and at the Mati- 
nee Musical Club ; several radio engagements 
have been fulfilled by this accompanist. 
Anna Adams, soprano, was presented in a 
private musicale, March 20; Helen Deeter, 
soprano, sang, April 9, over Station WRAX. 
Theodora Gurley appeared, April 6, before 
the Philadelphia Music Club. 

In addition to her pedagogical activities, 
Mrs. Mount has been appearing in two pro- 
grams every Sunday over Station WHAT. 
In one of these she accompanies the soloist 
on the Ledger Hour; for the other, she ap- 
pears in a violin and piano recital with Jeno 
de Donath, violinist. Theodore Presser has 
recently published a piano composition by 
Mr. de Donath—a tango, entitled Bonita, 
and dedicated to Mrs. Mount. For three 
months of this season Clara Clemens Ga- 
brilowitsch coached with Mrs. Mount. 


Progress at the Seagle Colony 


Oscar Seagle will reopen his summer 
colony for singers at Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
on June 1, continuing through October 1. 

The ideals on which Olowan (its name) 
was founded were the desire to bring tal- 
ented young people into a wholesome atmos- 
phere amid surroundings so beautiful, so 
natural, so simple that these qualities would 
become an integral part of their character. 

From the material side, things were not 
always easy. The Seagles located in the 
wilderness—there were no adequate roads, 
no water or sewage systems, no electricity 
or gas—and these utilities, essential to 
health and comfort, were excessively ex- 
pensive in construction due to natural ob- 
stacles and the remoteness of their location. 
3ut now what a thrill a student gets when 
turning into the lovely road that leads from 
the highway when standing on a hill 
and getting a view of the lakes, the delight- 
ful studio and the cottages. And their 
charming interior .offers a new thrill. The 
Seagles are proud of these physical results 
and the great volume of artistic accomplish- 
ment, but through it all they have grown 
spiritually. The quality and sincerity of 
their work there together have been shown 
in the weekly Vesper Services as in every- 
thing else. B. 


Hochstein String Quartet for 
Eastman Festival 
The Hochstein String Quartet will be one 
of the organizations heard during the fes- 
tival to be given in May by the Eastman 
School, Rochester, N. Y. The personnel of 
the quartet is: Harry Friedman, first violin; 


Anthony Donato, second violin; Arthur 
Stillman, viola; and Louis Meltzer, cello. 
All of them are graduates of the David 
Hochstein Memorial Music School of 


Rochester and scholarship holders at the 
Eastman School. The quartet was formed 
in the Hochstein School under the direction 
of Samuel celov of the Eastman faculty. 


Kortschak’s Summer Class in the 
Berkshires 


Two of Hugo Hortschak’s former pupils 
have recently had successful appearances in 
Europe, Minna Krokowsky gave a recital at 
Bechstein-Saal, Berlin, and Milton Stein- 
hardt a concert of the Foundation des Etats 
Unis d’Amerique in Paris. 

As Mr. Kortschak has done for years, he 
will spend his summer at Cummington, 
Mass., in the lovely Berkshires. Pupils at- 
tend the class from June 15 to September 15 
to combine serious work with the enjoyment 
of lovely surroundings. This is of particular 
advantage to teachers who want to refresh 
their repertory and discuss their teaching 
problems and yet need a complete change 
from the work of the season. 


Inkowa Glee Club Concert, May 4 


The Inkowa Glee Club, which is directed 
by Ross David, well known voice teacher 
and composer, will give its eleventh con- 
cert, May 4, in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York. The first half of the pro- 
gram will feature music by Americans, and 
the chorus will be augmented by some of 
Mr. David's artist-pupils, who will offer 
solos. Two numbers by Elizabeth H. David 
—Processional, and A Singing Lesson— 
will be presented on this occasion. 

April 28, Mrs. David, who is a pianist as 
well as composer, will appear in South 
Orange, N. J. Several of Mrs. David's 
songs are included on the program, among 
them, Trees, Honeysuckle, Revelation, and 
To a Violet. 


Maurice Lafarge Active 


Maurice Lafarge, successful teacher, coach 
and singer, toured with Melba in 1910 when 
he was her accompanist. Mr. Lafarge is the 
French repertory coach in the studios of 
Alice Garrigue Mott and Esperanza Garri- 
gue, besides having a large class of vocal 
pupils and many who coach French repertory 
with him in his own New York studios. 

Among the artists in Mme. Mott’s studio 
who work with him is Marian Paine, who 
recently became the wife of Major William 
Kennelly. Mr. Lafarge and some of his art- 
ists broadcast regularly over _ station 
WMSG. 
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Farewell American Tour—January to April, 1932 
THE 


KEDROFF QUARTET 


Management William B. Feakins, Inc., Times Building, New York City 





GRACE MOORE 


Soprano—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Division CoLtumBia Concerts Corporation of CoLumMBiIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 








[Appointed by Mrs, Dunning] 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 


A Five Weeks Course of Normal Training in 


The Art of Teaching the Fundamentals of Music 


Completion of the Dunning System prepares a pupil to enter unconditionally the 
FIRST YEAR of B.M. Degree Four Year curriculum required by members of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


ENDORSED BY THE WORLD’S LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


NORMAL FACULTY AND TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALL po E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; Ambassador Hotel, West at Goethe 
nd State, Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; June, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
July, Atlanta, Ga.; Aug., Houston, Tex. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich., June 15. 

JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, June 8; Chicago, Hl., 
July 24; San Francisco; Los Angeles; New York. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Carre Louise Dunning) 





ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Pasadena, Calif. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas, June 1. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla., June 8. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Piano Conservatory, Amarillo, Tex., June 8; 
Colorado eka ngs, Cerete, July 27. 

Ho ae RASLE REY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIE BACON MAG ‘DONAL D, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little 
Keck. Ark.; 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 

MRS. WESL EY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 
10320 Walden Parkway, Chicago. 

— we GERMAN PHIPPIN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex., June 6; 1115 Grant Street, 

Colorado, July 27. 
ELLIE RVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., June 15; also Jan. and Nov. 


VIRGINIA. RYAN, 76 East 79th Street, New York City, June 15. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, Tex., June 15. 

CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va., June 8. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., June 1; Phoenix, Arizona, 
upon arrangement. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., June 1 and July 15th. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 
Address THE SECRETARY, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City 
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Management: J. W. Cochran, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. Tel.: Circle 7-4573 


or the nearest Normal Instructor 














BONELLI 


AMERICAN BARITONE 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of N. Y. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Baldwin Piano 


113 West 57th St., New York City 


Brunswick Records 
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plies Liszt in Wess al Picture ' 


fe a , 
° In six weekly instalments. Part I appeared March 28. PART J 


(Part VI, the concluding instalment, in next week’s issue.) h 
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Abbe Pris;t 


Der ¢ 


36) A LISZT CARICATURE FROM THE SEVENTIES 
Like all great men, especially public performers, Liszt was frequently the subject 
of the caricaturist’s art. Here he is pictured playing at a charitable concert “feeding 
(34) LISZT CONDUCTS IN BUDAPEST the ear with enchanting tones and the poor with bread.” 


After his appointment to the presidency of the new Hungarian Music Academy in 

Budapest Liszt each year spent from Christmas to Easter in the Hungarian capital. 

From Easter to September he lived and taught in Weimar, and during the Fall he 

was in Rome. The accompanying picture, which appeared in a contemporary journal 

shows the master conducting a music festival in Budapest. Note the circular arrange- 

ment of orchestra and chorus, as a result of which the conductor is compelled to turn 
his back on a considerable number of performers. 
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(37) LISZT AT FIFTY 
When Liszt realized that he could never wed the Princess Wittgenstein 
n — " — , ~ he took holy orders in 1865 and was ordained an Abbé. From that time on 
35) MUSIC ACADEMY, BUDAPEST he interested himself chiefly in sacred compositions. Pope Pius IX called 
In 1875 Liszt became president of the Hungarian Music Academy in Budapest, an institution him “his Palestrina,” and wished to place him at the head of the music in 
in the founding of which he was a prime mover. In this capacity the master exerted a wide- the Sistine Chapel, Rome, but the opposition of the Italian cardinals defeated 
spread and most beneficial influence on musical instruction in Hungary. Liszt’s appointment. 
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(38) LISZT IN LATER YEARS 
The twilight of his life brought Liszt many worldly honors. 
Numerous concerts, exclusively of his works, aroused boundless 
enthusiasm. In Budapest, 1873, the golden jubilee of his artistic 
career was celebrated with great pomp and circumstance. Countless 
decorations were bestowed upon him. The University of Kénigsberg 
conferred an honorary Doctor’s degree on him, and the Emperor 
of Austria raised him to the rank of an hereditary noble. He was 
gentleman-in-waiting to the Grand Duke of Weimar and had the 
freedom of many cities. 


THE AGED LISZT IN THE 
COMPANY OF LEADING 
HUNGARIANS 
Here the master is shown in a select 
circle of distinguished Hungarians. 
Next to him sits Cardinal Haynald, 
and on the sofa next to the piano are 
Count. Apponyi and Count Karatsony. 
Behind the two noblemen we see (with 
arms folded) the famous Wagner con- 
ductor, Hans Richter, and the pianist 
and publisher, Nepomuk Dunkl, whose 
Memoirs of a Musician contain much 
interesting Liszt material. 


(40) 


(41) LISZT IN ROME 
Silhouette by Béhler 
This silhouette by the well-known 


artist, Bohler, shows the master Liszt 
in his priestly robes, as he appeared 
at the Vatican and in the cardinal’s 
palaces in Rome. The shadow-picture 
is not without a certain subtle satire. 


(39) A LISZT CONCERT IN BUDAPEST 
Painting by Schams and Lafite, in Possession of the Bisendorfers in Vienna. 
Here Liszt is shown playing in Budapest before the Hungarian ruler and the high aristocracy. At the left of 
the piano (a Bésendorfer) sit the wives of several Hungarian magnates. Behind them are (left to right) the 
music publisher, Dunkl; L. Bésendorfer, head of the celebrated piano factory of that name; the famous violinist, 
Remenyi and Count J. Schechenyi. To the right of the piano are, in the first row, Countess Andrassy; Crown 
Prince Rudolf, who, during his father’s lifetime committed suicide; Emperor Franz Josef of Austria. Next to 
_ the Emperor are seen two members of the royal family, Archduchesses Gisella and Clothilde. At the right end 
is Archduke Josef, who still plays a leading role in Hungary. 





(42) LISZT AT THE PIANO IN HIS LAST YEARS 
During his last years Liszt again took up pianistic activ- 
ties. In 1876 he had charge of a master class at the 
Budapest Academy, and between teaching and concertiz- 
ing (mostly for charitable purposes) he was very busy. 
As in his younger days he led the irregular traveler's 
life, appearing in the larger cities of Germany, France, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium and Italy. 
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Haggerty-Snell’s Summer School 


On solicitation of many out-of-town pupils, 
Snell will give an intensive 
method of teaching 

piano and vocal musi Mme. Haggerty- 
Snell has studied with some of the greatest 
and vocal music, but has 
which produces 
involving the 
with which she 


Ida Haggerty 


naster course in her 


teachers of piano 
her own individual method, 
quick and thorough results, 
best points of her teachers, 
combines her own original ideas. She has 
that everyone may be taught to sing 

artistically, regardless of age or 
Her slogan is not “All may become 
‘Everyone can be taught to sing 
artistically, regardless of age or 
talent.” A gentleman of fifty-three, who 
was tone deaf, became a beautiful singer, she 
says, and Mrs. Wright, about whom so 
much has been written, took her first 
it the age of eighty years. At eighty-seven 
she writes her teacher that she had a big 
concert on April 15. She says that the pi- 
anist, at the age of sixty-three, took her 


proven 
or play 
talent 

artists,” but * 
or play 


lesson 


who 
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Naoum Blinder 
Violinist 
MGT. HARRIET STEEL PICKERNEL 
119 West 57th Strect 
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first piano lesson, developed into a remark- 
able teacher, living in Denver, Colo. Re- 
garding children who began the study of 
vocal music at nine years of age, Mme. 
Haggerty-Snell claims that the correct 
method, backed by brains, will never disap- 
point the student. 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s method is unique; 
not only does she develop one musically, but 
mentally, morally and physically as well. 
One is made graceful, conscientious, discrim- 
inating, her training being educational in 
every respect, it is said. One of her strong 
points is the training of the speak ing voice 
as used in every day conversation. 

The course may be taken any time after 
June 1, until September 15. Studio recitals 
will be given as soon as pupils are ready, 
perhaps in two weeks, dependent on fre- 
quency of lessons and aptitude of pupil. F. 


New Rochelle Choral Art Society's 
Concert 

According to the Standard-Star of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., “the concert presented last 
night (April 14) by the Choral Art Socie- 
ty of New Rochelle under the direction of 
Charles A. Baker of New York was un- 
questionably the finest in the history of the 
organization. ‘The combined voices of the 
junior section and the senior section, the 
accompaniment of the orchestra, and an able 
young pianist, Edwin McArthur of New 
York; the artistic work of Theodore Webb, 
baritone, who was the guest soloist of the 
evening, and the group of violin numbers by 
Antonio Lombardo, winner of the Choral 
Art scholarship, contributed to an altogether 
enjoyable program.’ 


Chicago Soprano, Macburney 
Artist-Pupil, for Chicago Opera? 
that Leola Turner, gifted 
Chicago soprano, who won a Chicago Civic 
Opera scholarship for study abroad two 
years ago, will be engaged to sing with that 
company next season. Miss Turner, who 
went abroad for study and operatic experi- 
ence, has had unusual success in opera. Miss 
Turner’s success is Mr. MacBurney’s, for 
when she studied under his able guidance 
for several years before going abroad his 
efforts were untiring to bring about success 
for this soprano, who he believed was des- 

tined for big things. 


It is rumored 
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Frank Gittelson 
Carlotta Heller 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Frank Bibb 
Austin Conradi 


Circulars Mailed 


JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters, including: 
Lubov Breit Keefer 
Louis Robert 

Mabel Thomas 
Tuition: $20 to $35, according to study 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Pasquale Tallarico 
Howard R. Thatcher 
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Castle,” the original 





price of each book 60 cents. 


Book I, Major 


If the pedagogical importance of the 


“Point System” for piano beginners by 
John Mokrejs, was fully appreciated, every teacher of piano 
would use it (as is its purpose) in conjunction with other in- 
struction books or studies just as a means for making clear 
to the pupil the structural side of music. 
interest in the study of music. 


“Keys to the King’s Castle” 


Book II, Embellishments Book III, Minor 


“Keys to the King’s 


It arouses a new 


is published in three books—— 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Florence Foster Jenkins Honors Baroness von Hindenburg 


A. R. Dupont photo 
GUESTS 


The New York American, and also the 
Journal, on April 10 gave conspicuous space 
to the report of a society luncheon given by 
Florence Foster Jenkins at the Ritz Tower. 
The Baroness and Mrs. Jenkins, popular 
founder-president of the Verdi Club, are 
captioned Notable Visitor Honored, Baron- 
ess von Hindenburg being the niece of the 
president of Germany. In the accompanying 
picture of the party, some of the following 
will be readily recognized: Mrs. Jenkins 
and Baroness von Hindenberg (in center— 
the latter with white collar) ; Gina Pinnera 
(recently presented with President Jenkins’ 
gold medal for her beautiful singing), Ed- 


AT THE LUNCHEON GIVEN BY FLORENCE FOSTER 


JENKINS 


ward Ransome (Metropolitan Opera tenor), 
Prince Mohuiddinn, cellist), Nana Geno- 
vese (of the Metropolitan Opera Company ), 
Dora de Phillippe, Mesdames Alfred O. 
Corbin, George Washington Kavanaugh, 
Helen Reynolds, Betsie Spogen, Dru Pike 
(editor, Talk of the Town), Michael P. 
Zarr, St. Clair Bayfield (noted English ac- 
tor), Mr. and Mrs. Orrin Bastedo (tenor 
and soprano). Mrs. Jenkins last week sang 
in Washington and Philadelphia, and on 
April 29 will preside at the annual Rose 
Breakfast of the Verdi Club at the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club, when 300 
members and guests are expected. 





Charlottesville, Va., Festival 


The Virginia State Choral Festival and 
the twelfth annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs and the 
Virginia Music Teachers’ State Association 
took place in Charlotteville, Va., April 14 
to 17. Features of the festival included folk 
music and folk dance programs, two sym- 
phony orchestra concerts, a chorus of 1,000 
voices singing Schubert's Mass in E flat, a 
Virginia composers’ program, recitals by na- 
tionally known Virginia musicians, and 
choral competitions and massed choral con- 
certs. John Powell, eminent composer- 
pianist, appeared as soloist with orchestra in 
his Rhapsody Negre. Mr. Powell was one 
of the many musicians who worked indefa- 
tigably in arousing interest in this series of 
concerts. 


Warren’s Summer Classes 


Frederic Warren announces that he will 
hold voice classes si summer at The 
Majors, Madison, N. H., from June 15 to 
September 15. He ill also conduct group 
classes at North Conway and at Portland. 
His New York studio will remain open 
until June 10. 

Mr. Warren has built himself a home 
and studio at Madison, and has also had 
constructed an open air theater where con- 
certs and other entertainments are given 
throughout the summer season. 


Orloff Touring in Europe 


Nikolai Orloff, pianist, is now on tour in 
Europe. He has played two sold-out recitals 
in Oslo, Norway, and appeared as soloist 
with the Oslo Philharmonic orchestra. 
During this month Mr. Orloff will play in 
Finland and the Baltic States; in May he 
will fulfill engagements in Germany and 
Paris; he will appear in London in June. 
Mr. Orloff has been engaged to play at the 
Leeds Triennial Festival next October with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting. Mr. Orloff 


was in America during part of this season. 
Among his engagements were New York 
and Boston recitals and appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Brooklyn, Washington and Baltimore. 


Reception to Annie Louise David 
On Sunday, April 12, St. Jean Jellicoe 
entertained in her New York studio for 
Annie Louise David, marking the reunion of 
many mutual friends after Miss David’s ex- 
tended professional tour of the Pacific Coast 
and Mrs. Jellicoe’s sojourn in Europe. 
Among the guests were: (oer Gadski, 
Captain Frederick Tauscher, Geraldine Hall, 
Colonel Walter L. Bell, Baroness Adrianne 
Le Champ, Robert Vivian, Ada Hussey, 
Montague Shaw, Princess Atalie, Captain 
Arthur Wortham, Mme. Kurt Gloeckner, 
William Durieux, Marjorie Wilson, George 
Statin, Lucille Clare, Earl Oliver, Elsa 
Stralia, Jean S. Buchanan, Richard Hale, 
Lydia Fonnesbeck, Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Brown, Dr. 
and Mrs. and Miss Moo, Kurt Grudzinsky, 
Ann Hardesty, Frank Severn, George F. 
3auer and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Westcott. 


OLGA WARREN 


SOPRANO 








Available for Concert—Radio—Teaching 


Address: ‘“‘The Majors,’ Madison, New Hampshire 


HARRISON 


Cellist 


Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 





























MONDSEE 





AUSTRO-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Mondsee, Salzkammergut, Austria 
JULY 6 to AUGUST 30, 1931 


Under the patronage of the Austrian Government 


Dr. Pau StTeran, Director 








KATHERINE B. PeepLes, American Executive 


Distinguished Staff of Professors includes Bartok and Klein, Composition; Rosina Lhevinne, Bartok, Weingarten, 
Cooper, Prentner and Kaufler, Piano; Schutz, Seidhofer and Ketterling, Organ; Castelle, Lierhammer, Hermann, Bar- 
told and Major, Voice; Virginia Castelle, Cesia Kaufler, Coaching and Accompanying ; Lothar Wallerstein, Stage Craft; 


Leskowitz-Tandler, Harp; Lewis Richards, 
Chamber Music and Ensemble; 


Graduate Professors. 
Address: 











Harpsichord; Paul Stefan, History and Analysis; 


The Roth Quartette, 


Kaplan, Violin ; von Laban, Walcher and Greta Gross, Dancing. German taught by 





KATHERINE B. PEEPLES, American Executive, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 
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Mat: AENSEL & JONES, Ry Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 
Steinway Piano Due-Art Records 


Prof. Carl Flesch 


in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 13: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
on Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23: April-Sept. Inquiries: 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heinrich Schlusnus 
Pariserstr. 39 Berlin, Germany 


GEORGE WOODHOUSE &tioo 


— of Theodor Leschetizky; rag of “The Artist 
at the Piano,’ ‘Creative aig al E 
19 PRB ony Street, London 
Summer School, Switzerland, eh. lost 


* MALATESTA 


o MILA VOICE PRODUCTION 


CORSO CONCORDIA 6 


Pianist 
Srupio: 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 
Villa Nocturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May. 


THERESE SCHNABEL = =* 


Specialist in the Interpretation of Lieder Singing 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. Wielandstr. 14. 


EDUARD HABICH 


Baritone—Chicago Civie Opera 
Bayreuth Covent Garden, London 
20th Season 8th Season 


THEODORE STRACK 


TENOR 
OHICAGO OCIVIG OPERA OOMPANY 
Management: Wolff and Sachs, Berlin, 


MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT) 
GroTRian _.. 115 Wiemore 8t., Lonpon, Enaiany 
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lishing careers 


DR. OSCAR BOLZ 


formerly heroic tenor of the Berlin and Stuttgart State 
Operas and guest artist at most of the important European 
Opera Houses, also general representative of the German 
Grand Opera Company, and 


MME. ELSE BOLZ-SALVI 


Formerly dramatic soprano in Berlin and Stuttgart 
COMPLETB COURSE IN OPERA AND CONCERT SINGING 
G. B. Lamperti Method 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Kaiser-Allee 31, 





Studios: 


STABILE 


Baritone 


La Scala (Milan), Teatro Reale (Rome), Covent 
Garden (London). Guest Artist Staatsoper, Berlin 


Address: Via Besana 9, Milane, Italy 


MAY SCHEIDER STONE 


Repertoire 
New York 


Germany 








Voice Placing, Coaching, Diction, 
Vocal Studio: 127 West 58th St., 
Telephone Circle 7-3681 


DR. LEVBARG’S INSTITUTE 


For the Scientific Correction of 
Voice, SrpeecH and Hearinc Derects 
113 WEST 57TH STREET—SUITE 1409-10 
Correct Breathing and Voice records made by 
new scientific apparatus. 
John J. Levbarg, M.D., Director 


Circle 7-0593 
LEhigh 4-2460 





1 to 5 p.m. daily 
Tues. and Thurs. 8 to 9 p.m. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


American Manager of Musical Artists 
in Europe 
Immeuble Pleyel 
252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 
European Debuts and Concerts Arranged 
at Nominal Cost 
Full Publicity Service 
Advice given concerning best teachers 
in all branches of music in Europe 








Full Information by Mail on Request 
Care of American Express 
11 rue Scribe, Paris 
New York address: care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
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Haarlem Philharmonic Society 


In the grand Ballroom of the Astor 
Hotel the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
presented on Thursday morning, at its fifth 
musicale of the present season, two artists 
of such superlative worth that two hours 
of genuine enthusiasm resulted. The mem- 
bers of the huge audience gave every evi- 
dence of personal pleasure, and the printed 
program was extended by many encores. 
The artists—in the order of their appear- 
ance—were John Charles Thomas and 
Hallie Stiles, neither of whom need any 
introduction- to New York audiences or to 
readers of the MusicaL Courier. 

The program was arranged in alternate 
groups. Both artists being noted opera 
singers, there were arias as well as songs, 
and the grand finale was a duet. The 
two accompanists: Viola Peters for Mme. 
Stiles and Lester Hodges for Mr. Thomas, 
were excellent. The more important musi- 
cal numbers were: the aria, “Salome” 
pl Herodiade, sung by Mr. Thomas, the 
Gavotte from Manon and the Louise aria 
(as an encore) sung by Mme. Stiles. The 
concluding duet was from Hamlet. 

Mr. Thomas offered first a group of 
classic numbers—Rosa, Carissimi, Strauss 
and Brahms—and instantly won his audi- 
ence by the smooth, luscious sonority of 
his powerful and expressive baritone, and 
by his innate and highly developed artistry. 
It was great singing, and as the program 
advanced the impression of it became more 
and more convincing, notably so in view 
of the singer’s marked versatility. With 
the same ease and perfection he presented 
the dramatic arias, the classic Brahms and 
Strauss Lieder, and the lighter things, some 
of them humorous, some of them popular, 
and one, at least, in the nature of a folk 
song. This was David Guion’s Home on 
the Range—a real, modern Home, Sweet 
Home. It delighted the audience, especial- 
ly, no doubt, the extraordinarily fine, soft, 
delicate singing of the ending, which was 
repeated by way of encore. Humorous 
pieces that won much acclaim were When 
I Think Upon the Maidens by Michael 
Head, and Gwine to Heab’n, an exhorta- 
tion by a Negro preacher, which Mr. 
Thomas used as an encore. And a popular 
waltz number was another one of his en- 
cores, I Sent Red Roses to You. 

No negligible feature of this artist’s 
great appeal to his public is his platform 
manner, dignified, well poised, full of as- 
surance, and expressing a certain dry 
humor that is delightful. He arnounces 
his encores in a way (rare enough!), 
placid and without haste, that affords the 
audience opportunity to actually hear and 
understand the name of the song to be 
sung! Mr. Thomas also interjects little 
side remarks that bring him into intimate 
and friendly touch with his audience. With 
a combination of such singing and such 
personality, his success is not to be won- 
dered at. 

Immediately after the close of this con- 
cert, Mr. Thomas went to Philadelphia, 
where he appeared in Tannhauser in the 
evening. 

Mme. Stiles lent another attitude to the 
morning’s offerings, that of the genuine 
prima donna, very gracious, very attractive, 
and with a choice of songs and arias wisely 
differing in every essential particular from 
that of Mr. Thomas. Her opening number, 
Clair de Lune, gave intimation of the style, 
and its warm, delicate passion thrilled the 
audience, as did, no less so, the somewhat 
similar Green of Debussy, Du Bist Wie 
Eine Blume by Schumann, and the brilliant 
and always popular Serenade of Richard 
Strauss. 

In a second group Mme. Stiles sang 
pieces by Griffes, Merikanto and the lovely 
Floods of Spring by Rachmaninoff. Among 
her several encores was the famous setting 
of Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, to which the 
colorful beauty of her voice added an in- 
definable charm. Throughout the morning 
Mme. Stiles displayed her splendid vocal 
equipment and musicianship through clarity 
of technical precision, dynamic shading and 
rhythmic variety of impressive worth. 

It was a treat to hear two such vocal 
artists on a single program. 


Verdi Club’s Closing Musicale 


The grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, found an attentive and appre- 
ciative audience on hand, April 8, the 
Verdi Club Trio (Vera McIntyre, Myron 
Watkins and Arthur D. Mayer) opening 
the affair with Verdi’s trio from Attila. 
Later they sang Anschman’s Prayer, and 
the trio from Il Trovatore, all with ex- 
cellent ensemble. Duets were also sung by 
the two men, and by soprano and baritone. 

Josephine Lucchese (Philadelphia Opera 
Company) scored success in her artistic 
singing of Caro Nome (Rigoletto), with 
an extraordinary long high B at the close; 
later, her poise and exquisite singing of 
Liszt’s Oh, Quand Je Dors, and her own 
setting of a Spanish Serenade originally by 
Caruso, brought her continued applause, so 
she added No Sir! with appropriate ac- 
tion. A featured event was the cello play- 
ing of Prince M. Mohiuddinn, Arabian, who 
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began with Bach and Haydn pieces, played 
with good taste, and ended with Popper’s 
Vito, brilliantly performed. Brooks Smith 
and Mr. McArthur played accompaniments. 
Introduction of honor guests brought to 
special attention many of the following: 
Mrs. Percy H. Goodsell, president, Wash- 
ington Headquarters Association ; Mrs. 
Homer Lee, regent, N. Y. County National 
Society of 1812; Amanda §S. Hirsch, pres- 
ident general, Daughters of the Defenders 
of the Republic; Mrs. Leonard Hill, presi- 
dent of Criterion; Miss C. E. Mason, pres- 
ident of Mason College ; Jessie Wilder of 
American Pen Women; Frances Peralta; 
Lois Pierce Hughes, president League of 
American Pen Women; Mrs. Orlando Von 
Bonnewitz, Dixie Club; Rosalie Heller 
Klein, president, N. Y. Matinee Musicale; 
Mrs. Clarence Lee Hilleary; Mrs. Charles 
McLendon, president of The Texas Club; 
Pauline Winslow, composer; Mrs. John 
McClure Chase, president, Washington 
Heights Women’s Club, and _ Charlotte 
Lund, president of The Opera Club. 
Announcement by ‘President Jenkins in- 
cluded naming the attractive annual Rose 
Breakfast, Westchester-Biltmore Country 
Club, April 29, and presentation to Mrs. 


Clarence L. Hilleary of a gold platter for 
her services as chairman of the annual ball. 


National Opera Club Program 

and Ball 

The closing event of the seventeenth sea- 
son of the National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica, Baroness von Klenner, founder-presi- 
dent, at the A. W. A., New York, brought 
real educational uplift. “Our programs are 
built around a thought,” said the president ; 
“we are not a dancing or dining club, even 
though we believe there is music for head, 
heart and feet.” She gave a short résumé 
of the season, with the constant sponsoring 
of American composers’ works on every 
program, including Harriet Ware, Fay 
Foster, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Horatio 
Parker, Henry Hadley and others. “I was 
proud of the whole affair,” said the presi- 
dent. 

Mahel W'ood Hill was introduced, and 
four of her interesting songs were sung by 
Alexandre Kurganoff, tenor, in English, 
German and French, Mr. Pavlovsky at the 
piano; he added an Italian  barcarolle. 
Domenico Lombardi. baritone, sang modern 
songs with fine spirit, Marta Lanfranchi at 
the piano. La Sylphe gave two Japanese 
dances in costume, to music by Katharine 
Lively and Louis Polain. A talk by Dr. 
Leigh Henry showed this distinguished 
linguist, musician, ex-physician and man of 
the world as a close observer and humor- 
ous commentator on musical affairs. Ariel 
Millais spoke on Ballet and Opera and 
made many good points. 

It was a remarkable program, full of 
musical variety and thought. Toward the 
close many arrivals showed the special in- 
terest in the dance which followed, recep- 
tion cf guests being an outstanding feature 
of the evening. Honor guests were: Dr. 
Leigh Henry, composer-lecturer; Director 
of Opera, London Academy of Music; 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur, 
France; Knight of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Mrs. Leigh Henry, internationally 
known poet; Mrs. M. Wood Hill, Amer- 
ican composer; Ariel Millais, president, 
American Ballet Guild; Rafaeio Diaz, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company ; honor- 
ary member, National Opera Club of 
America; Alexandre Kurganoff, tenor, 
Philadelphia Opera Company, and Domen- 
ico Lombardi, baritone, San Carlo, Naples. 


Frank Sheridan Plays at Mannes 
School 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, gave a _ recital 
at the David Mannes Music School on 
April 15 before an audience which over- 
flowed the concert hall and filled the foyer, 
and which acclaimed the pianist’s per form- 
ance of the Brahms F minor sonata, Ravel 
Sonatine, and Chopin Eight Etudes. Mr. 
Sheridan deeply impressed his hearers, 
among whom were many colleagues, with 
his musical power and pianistic mastery. 
The audience demanded repetitions during 
the program, and three encores at the end; 
the Sarabande of Rameau, Chopin A flat 
waltz, and Stravinsky Etude in F sharp. 

This recital was the second in the series 
of three being given by members of the 
artist-faculty. The first was presented by 
Paul Stassevitch, violinist, and the third, 
to be given on April 29, will be given by 
Ottille Schilling, mezzo-soprano. 


Dr. Carl to Glee the Creation 


Haydn’s Creation -will be sung under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twelfth Street, New York, on Sun- 
day evening, April 26, at eight o'clock. 
This will be the final special musical serv- 
ice here for the present season. The series 
will be resumed in October. Soloists on 
this occasion will be: Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Theodore 
Karle, tenor; Edgar Schofield, bass, and 
the Motet Choir of the First Church. 
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Jeannette Durno’s Art 


Whirring up the south lake shore drive in 
Chicago recently we threw our imagination 
into high and visioned the scene as it will 
appear to our grandchildren—when and if. 

rees grown to a luxuriant maturity— 
mellow atmosphere of age, for ps tg 
clinging about the Field Museum and Sol- 
dier’s Field stadium, and Buckingham Foun- 
tain with a Wilfrid Clavilux playing a poly- 
chromatic symphony upon it in place of the 
solid colors now in vogue. 

Momentarily impatient to see the achieve- 
ment as well as the beginning of this splen 
dor, we said so to Jeannette Durno, who 
was beside us at the wheel. Whereupon this 
most diverting lady gave an inkling of the 
secret of her amazing success as a teacher, 
for she answered, “Oh, I don’t know. I like 
things that aren’t quite finished; I always 
itch to have a hand in the finishing process.” 

And Miss Durno invariably does her 
utmost to help in that finishing process, and 
that utmost is considerable, as so many pian- 
ists and teachers of piano in all parts of the 
country can testify. Few have her rich and 
varied background of personal experience, 
and fewer combine with that her understand 
ing of how much of that experience the pupil 
should be exposed. She is all things to all 
pupils—from one who is learning to his sur 
prise that his thumb has three joints, to the 
artist who is touring with the symphony 
orchestra 

Jeannette Durno is a musician before she 
performer upon any particular instru- 
ment. To begin with, at any early point in 
her career she had to decide whether to be 
come a singer or a pianist. In Vienna, dur 
ing the period of her many years’ study with 
Leschetizky, she also studied voice with the 
famous Marianna Brandt, who insisted that 
such a lovely voice should not be lost to the 
world. For the benefit of the younger gen 
eration let us explain here that Brandt was 
to the contraltos of her day what her con- 
temporary, Lilli Lehmann, was to the so- 
pranos. Brandt it was who, when required 
to identify herself to obtain a registered let 
ter in the New York post office, indignantly 
burst into the torrential cadenza from the 
grand aria in act four of Le Prophete. She 
got her letter. 

But Miss Durno decided to be a pianist, 
largely -because she was subject to tonsilli- 
tis, and in those days no one seemed to know 
what to do about such a condition. 

She is amused and more than a little im- 
patient at the comments anent the Leschetizky 
“method” which are current just now, and 
would like to know just what there is about 
his ideas of tone and technic that have be- 
come “old-fashioned.” Like her teacher, she 
the ability to see piano-playing 
steadily and as a whole, not as a way to get 
the keys down as quickly as possible, but 
as an end to the making of beautiful music. 
The foundations of a fine technic are the 
same always, no matter what superficial pegs 
are stuck up on which to hang claims for a 
“new method.” “Consciously or uncon- 
sciously,” she says, “all yen sts who have 
a beautiful tone, control of shading, and so 
on, must play more or hes in the same way, 
the mechanism of the piano being what it is 
The ear is always muc h more important than 
the fingers 

“To say that Leschetizky stressed finger 
action exclusively, and that arm weight, ro- 
tary motion, and other ‘modern discoveries’ 
were unknown in his teaching is ridiculous 
and merely displays the ignorance of any 
person making such assertions. Freedom and 
intelligence in both technic and interpretation 
were the main rules.” 

And they still are. Near one of the pianos 
in Miss Durno’s attractive studio hangs a 
copy of Schmutzer’s fine etching of Lesch- 
etizky. Miss Durno likes her teaching so 
much that she does not mind living in the 
house with it, refusing to join the band of 
musicians who herd together in noisy down- 
town studio buildings, preferring the absolute 
quiet of a detached house where one can con- 
centrate entirely upon the finest points of 
tone without any bedlam from adjoining stu- 
dios. It is a charming and stimulating back- 
ground for the routine of daily lessons and 
for the engagingly informal recitals presented 
frequently for practice in “public perform 
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La Forge-Bertimen 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, artist 
pupil of Frank La Forge, was heard in 
recital at the Brooklyn — of Music. 
Mr. La Forge presided at the piano 

W. J. Henderson pate 4 gave the 
second and third in his series of lectures 
at the La Forge-Berumen Studios. To 
illustrate these lectures music was presented 
by Mary Lawrence and Kathryn Newman, 
sopranos ; Hazel Arth and Elizabeth Andres, 
contraltos; Robert Simmons, tenor; and Mr. 
van Hoesen, all from the La Forge-Bert- 
men Studios. 

Artist-pupils who 
over Station WEAI 
day afternoon La 
include: Lorna 
Williamson and 
pranos; Maria 


is a 


possesses 


Studio Notes 


have recently appeared 
* at the regular Thurs- 
Forge-Berumen Hour 
Doone, Virginia Dare 
Giovanna d’Angelo, so- 
Halama, mezzo-soprano; 
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Isabella de Angelis, contralto; Harrington 
van Hoesen and John Uppman, baritones ; 
and Phil Evans, accompanist. Mr. La 
Forge has also appeared on this hour as 
accompanist to his pupils. 

The Bowery Mission was the scene of an- 
other La Forge-Bertimen musicale, March 
26. On the program were: Neva Chinski 
and Helen Dalby, sopranos; Isabella de An- 
gelis, contralto; and Austin Travers, tenor; 
with Mr. Evans as sane: 


Dino Borgioli Singing Abroad 


After returning to Europe from American 
conquests, Dino Borgioli, popular lyric tenor, 
found his Italian public awaiting him with 
open arms. At Turin he was scheduled to 
appear in three appearances of Traviata; 
however, his success was so great that the 
management would not let him leave and he 
was obliged to sing five more performances. 
Of the first of: these performances, the 
Gazzetta del Popolo said: “Dino Borgioli, 
who interpreted the role of Alfredo again, 
gave proof that he is always one of those 
few tenors with a generous voice who knows 
how to sing with ease in the higher register, 
and how to conserve his power even in the 
highest notes. While he was delicate in the 
lyric portions of the role, as one would ex- 
pect from him, he knew how to sing with 
vehemence where it was required and he was 
effectively dramatic at the time that Violetta 
gave him her photograph.” 

The other artists in the 
Stracciari as Father Germont 

Saraceni as Violetta. 

At a concert given at Cremona which was 
organized by Farinacci, Mr. Borgioli par- 
ticipated as guest of honor. The event was a 
noteworthy one and the elite of society were 
present. The daily, I] Regime Fascista, said 
the following about the tenor: “The real hit 
of the evening was the singing of the cele- 
brated tenor, Dino Borgioli, about whom the 
newspapers had long talked and of his tri 
umphs in the new and old world. This sig- 
nificant artist really triumphed last night 
by virtue of his exquisite gifts of his rich, 
moving and complete artistry by which he 
brought the large crowd to intense enthu 
siasm, giving to = listeners many moments 
of real pleasure. A clear voice, limpid in all 
the gradations of the high register and mar 
velous inclination in all the registers, extra 
ordinarily easy in his high notes, graceful 
phrasing, these are the gifts of Mr. 
Borgioli which were most obvious last night. 
He sang in a divine manner the aria of Gior- 
dani, Caro mio ben, finding a way to give 
expression to all of his artistic sensitiveness. 
He executed with admirable effects the diff- 
cult Amarilli, he rendered with finesse the 
beautiful Dream of Manon, he was romanti- 
cally lyric in the Serenade from the Barber 
of Seville, and in the Pescatore a Pusilliche 
song he found accents and inflections which 
he colored with great effect. The ovation 
which the Cremonese public gave him should 
to the distinguished artist the grati 
tude which was felt for his part-taking in the 
concert. Mr. Borgioli sang as an encore an 
appealing Spanish song, Princessita, bringing 
his listeners once more to unstinted ap- 
plause.” 

On March 5, 
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Mr. Borgioli sang the Barber 
of Seville at La Scala, and in Rome he will 
be heard in Rigoletto. He has also been 
asked to appear in Florence, and Genova 
made a bid for him in the Barber. However, 
he was unable to accept this offer due to 
his other appearances. 

Twenty-Third Chicago North 

Shore Music Festival 

The Chicago North Shore Music Festival 
Association will hold its twenty-third annual 
festival at Northwestern University Gym- 
nasium, Evanston, during the week of May 
18. Five concerts will be given on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings 
and Saturday afternoon, and the Chicago 
Symphony will take part in all five concerts. 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, is this year’s musical 
director, taking the place of Peter C. Lut 
kin, founder and director during the past 
twenty-two years. Assisting Mr. Stock in 
the drilling of the huge festival chorus of 
609, recruited from the north shore and 
Evanston, are John W. Beattie and Horace 
\Vhitehouse of Evanston. 

\ll the soloists engaged for the 
tivail, with the exception of two, are new to 
festival audiences. Lily Pons, coloratura 
soprano who took Metropolitan Opera audi- 
ences by storm at her debut in January, is 
making her first trip west of New York 
to appear at the North Shore Festival. 
Paderewski, though he has been playing in 
America since 1891, has not before appeared 
at the Evanston festival Dan_ Gridley, 
American tenor, comes to Evanston for the 
first time, to take part in the King David 
performance. Paul Leyssac, French author, 
actor and lecturer, first came to this country 
with Eva La Galienne on their way to 
Hollywood. Since that time he has ap- 
peared throughout the country in dramatic 
productions and lectures. Eleanor Reynolds, 
though an American by birth, has been so 
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steadily engaged abroad, especially in Ger- 
many on the operatic stage, that she is prac- 
tically a stranger in her native land. Walter 
Widdop, tenor, comes here from the Cin- 
cinnati festival, for which he was brought 
direct from London, where he is noted as 
one of England’s finest tenors. Jeannette 
Vreeland and Florence Austral are the only 
artists who have hitherto appeared at these 
festivals. Miss Vreeland made her debut in 
Evanston last year at the Lutkin Jubilee con- 
cert, and Miss Austral sang in 1925, the year 
of her American debut with the Cincinnati 
festival. 

The festival chorus 
chorus of 1,500 will also take part in the 
week of concerts. The chorus has been re 
hearsing since the first of the year on the 
two major choral works to be produced, 
Honegger’s King David and Roussel’s 80th 
Psalm. Henry E. Voegeli, manager of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is manager of 
this year’s festival. 


Juilliard to Publish Loeffler’s 
Evocation 

The Julliard School of Music, 
to an announcement made by the 
John Erskine, will publish a new orchestral 
composition by Charles Martin Loeffler. Mr. 
Loeffler’s work, which is called Evocation, is 
written for symphony orchestra and a chorus 
of women’s voices. The first performance 
was given recently by the Cleveland Orchestra 
undey the direction of Nicolai Sokoloff. The 
excellence of the work and its remarkable 
brought it to the attention of the 
Juilliard School of Music, and as a mark of 
its appreciation of Mr. Loeffler’s position in 
contemporary musical life, the Juilliard 
School is making the composition available 
to symphonic orchestras by publishing it. 
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Angell and Kindler at Bryn Mawr 
Ralph Angell appeared with Hans Kindler, 
cellist, at a recital for the benefit of the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry at Goodhart Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College, on March 25. The program 
included the Purcell suite, Tschaikowsky 
variations on a Theme, sonata by 
Debussy, two Ravel numbers, and the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff Flight of the Bumble Bee 
and Nin’s Saeta (Invocation) and Grana- 
dina. The artists were cordially received for 
their excellent rendition of the program. 
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A Visit With Dean Harold L. Butler 
at Syracuse College of Fine Arts 


The Syracuse College of Fine Arts lies 
upon the summit of a high hill in what ap- 
pears to the visitor to be the residential sec- 
tion of the city. Numerous buildings of 
Syracuse University are clustered about the 
spacious campus, among them the massive 
structure that is devoted to the arts, among 
them music. 

Dean Butler was in the midst of a voice 
lesson when the writer of these lines arrived 
upon his brief and unannounced visit. Being 
in the neighborhood, a matter of a two-hour 
rail trip—and two hours back !—did not deter 
this visitor from “dropping in” at the home 
of so much that is important in music educa- 
tion, a school of which so much is reported 
that is good. 

His lesson completed, Dean Butler wel- 
comed his visitor cordially, and gave what- 
ever information was sought. This con- 
cerned the work of the college, its teachers, 
its students, its equipment, and by way of 
demonstrating matters Dean Butler con- 
ducted a tour of the building. 

An immense building it is, roomy and com- 
fortable. To the dweller of New York’s re- 
stricted housings these great rooms with 
their high ceilings seemed, indeed, imposing, 
and one quite envied those whose destinies 
conferred upon them the good fortune to 
work in such favorable surroundings. 

The student is here offered all and every- 
thing that can conduce to his benefit, and 
not the least of these advantages is the fact 
that he is housed with the other arts, which 
may act as a stimulation and give atmos- 
phere. It is like living in a city of the arts. 
The faculty of the musical college is care- 
fully chosen and includes, in addition to 
Dean Butler, many teachers who are out- 
standing and held in wide and favorable re- 
pute in their profession. It is surprising, 
too, to the visitor to find so many names on 
the faculty. 

The writer has before him the prospectus 
of the college for the coming season—1931- 
1932. The 1931 summer session is divided 
into two terms and is to be held from July 6 
to September 23. During the ten days fol- 
lowing September 14 there are various ex- 
aminations for entrance into the college 
courses. The school year begins September 
25 and continues until June 6. 

It was possible for this visitor on the oc- 
casion of his very brief stay in Syracuse to 
meet only a few of the faculty members 
owing chiefly to the fact that they were all 
of them busy teaching. In the various rooms 
sounds of music were heard, but, naturally, 
lessons could not be interrupted. This fac- 
ulty list includes the following names: Voice 

-Dean Harold Butler, A.B., LL.B.; Belle 
Lovise Brewster, Mus. M.; Helen Riddell 
Holcomb, Mus. B.; Mary Aldrich Jones; 
Howard Lyman, Mus. D., and Lowell M. 
Welles; Piano—William H. Berwald, Mus. 
D.; Rexford Colburn, Mus. B.; Alfred 
Cowell Goodwin, Mus.M.; Jacob Kwalwas- 
ser, A.M., Ph.D.; May Louise McChesney, 
Mus.B.; George’ Mulfinger, A.B.; Kirk 
Ridge, Mus.B.; Earl Douglas Stout, Mus.B., 
and Harry Leonard Vibbard, Mus.M.; Or- 
gan—George A. Parker, Mus.D.; and Harry 
Leonard Vibbard, Mus.M.; Oboe—George 
A. Abell; Theory—William H. Berwald, 
Mus.D. ; Joseph J. McGrath, and Zeno Ko- 
latzky Nagel ; Band Instruments- —Elwin L. 
Freeman; Public School Music—Jacob 
Kwalwasser, A.M., Ph.D., and Flora Camp- 
bell Test, Mus.B.; Violin—Andre Polah, 
and Ralph Wade; Choral Music—Howard 
Lyman, Mus.D.; Cello—Ernst Mahr; Horn 

-B. L. Mott; Trumpet—Ralph Palmatier ; 
Bassoon—Hristo Serafirnoff ; Harp—Grace 
Wevymer; History of Music—Earl Douglas 
Stout, Mus.B. Mr. Stout is also organist 
and director of the Choir. 

The studios in which these teachers give 
their musical instruction are all housed un- 
der one roof in a great building containing 
forty-nine class rooms and an auditorium 
seating 1100. There are more than 100 pi- 
anos and six pipe organs. In 1933, two 
years from now, the College of Fine Arts 
will be sixty years old, and during those 
years it has grown from what was originally 
little more than an experiment to an institu- 
tion of learning of outstanding merit and 
impressive achievement. 

Passing from room to room and observing 
at first hand the activity of the teachers, 
one could not but be enthused by the very 
genuine love of culture that is manifested 
by this interest in musical art. One must 
remember that this is in a district where 
there is none of the glamour that always at- 
taches to great cities like New York, Chi- 
cago, Paris and Berlin. The visitor could 
not disassociate his mind from the feeling 
that here in Syracuse was perhaps a more 
sincere desire for culture than is invariably 
found in the metropolis, where pleasure of 
an exciting sort may be, and often is, quite 
as much of an attraction as the assurance of 
educational advantages. 

One found the few teachers who could be 
spoken to fully alive to the problems of the 
day in music and the importance of main- 


taining high standards and of entering into 
questions of pedagogy with open minds 
ready to accept advanced ideas. Dr. Kwal- 
wasser is known as a careful investigator 
and a man of original ideas, but to one who 
knows him by his writings a personal con- 
tact proved in a way a revelation. His 
sharpness and quickness of thought and his 
very wide horizon start chains of thoughts 
and arguments that might well lead to end- 
less discussion, and his very individual point 
of view is clearly the outcome of much con- 
sideration of subjects about which sudden 
judgment and conclusion are impossible. 
He is fond of an argument—as are all orig- 
inal thinkers—and has written notable arti- 
cles on subjects related to the branches of 
musical education in which he specializes. 
There was, however, on this occasion no 
time for an argument—much to the visitor’s 
regret. 

Dr. Berwald welcomed the visitor cor- 
dially—and modestly. In spite of his great 
eminence and of his long service to the cause 
of the highest ideals of musical art during 
his extended career at Syracuse University, 
Dr. Berwald speaks little of himself. He is 
wrapped up in his work, his theoretical and 
practical teaching, and the progress of his 
adopted country; and America is fortunate 
to have such interest, for Dr. Berwald is a 
musician of outstanding achievement. As 
conductor, composer, concert artist and 
teacher he has had notable successes in 
America and Europe, and his many talented 
pupils are carrying on in accord with his 
principles and ideals. 

Most interesting and illuminative was the 
visitor’s talk with Dean Butler, responsible 
head of this entire educational undertaking. 
He is large, vigorous, commanding, but ex- 
tremely affable, good natured and optimistic. 
He is sure that whatever trade depression, 
and whatever problems in the art world, 
may arise, they are only temporary. Music 
will always live as it always has lived; 
music education will continue to be avail- 
able to everyone who desires it; and musi- 
cians will in the future attain higher aver- 
age standing than in the past. 

In other words, the world moves forward. 
This is the impression one derives from con- 
versation with this director of large enter- 
prise. The average of attainment and mu- 
sicianship in Syracuse University, says Dean 
Butler, is already very high. Pupils come 
from distant places; entrance examinations 
and teaching methods are arranged so that 
talent may be served. The courses are prac- 
tical, with insistence upon such theory as is 
essential to practical musicianship. Every- 
thing is done to make the students happy 
and to aid their work. 

Dean Butler has a personality that is 
stimulating. The casual visitor to the school 
must realize that students who come under 
his care will be in good hands, and the 
teachers who have charge of the various 
courses are of such standing that every prob- 
lem of the pupil must obviously be met with 
sympathetic attention as well as expert musi- 
cal-pedagogical equipment. 

It is difficult to find words to convey justly 
the deep impression made upon the writer 
by his brief visit to Syracuse. It was very 
enjoyable and, especially at this time, very 
encouraging. The school is thriving; there 
is energy in the faculty; adaptability, skill, 
high learning and sterling musicianship. For 
a musician to meet such musicians as these, 
to see them at work, to feel the satisfaction 
they take in achievement, is an experience 
never to be forgotten. 

This visitor is worrying just now about 
only one thing—the time that must elapse 
ere he can make another visit to the Syra- 
cuse College of Fine Arts at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Merran Reader Well Received 


On March 26 a concert for the benefit of 
the C-Opera Group was given at Steinway 
Hall by the Mendelssohn Trio (Virginia 
Shirmer Carman, violinist; Elsa Paula Case, 
cellist, and Gladys Aller Squire, pianist), 
assisted by Merran Reader, soprano, for 
several seasons a member of the German 
Grand Opera Company. 

Miss Reader and the trio were heard in 
Nocturne (John Prindle Scott) and Spring- 
tide (Grieg), after which she offered two 
groups by Marx, Strauss, Pfitzner, Rach- 
maninoff and Woodman. Miss Reader, in 
excellent voice, revealed to advantage a 
soprano voice of lovely quality, used with 
taste. A charming personality is an added 
asset. She was cordially received. 
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Austral and Horowitz Soloists 
With Chicago Symphony 


A Short Opera by Eleanor Freer Presented at Gala Concert 
—Choral Clubs Give Programs—Numerous Recitals— 


Studio and School 


Blackstone 


Theate r, on 
management of Jessi 
| 


Cuicaco.—At the 
April 12, under the 
B. Hall, a gala concert was given betore a 
large and distinguished audience The first 
part of the program was devoted to the 
presentation of Massimilliano, a short 
opera, by Eleanor Everest Freer, in which 
the principal protagonists were Eva Gor 
don Horadesky, contralto ; Edith Mansfield, 
Leslie Arnold, baritone; Rudolf 
tenor, and William Miller, tenor 
Wetzel conducted and the Woman's 
Orchestra supplied the accom 


soprano ; 
Haas, 
Leroy 
Symphony 
paniments 
After the 
Symphony, 
ular 
known a 


intermission the Woman's 
under the direction of its reg 
conductor, Ebba Sundstrom, made 
Scherzo Fantasy from the pen of 
Hamilton Forrest Then Audrey Call, 
violinist, played a Valse ( by Theo 
dora Troendle The hit of the afternoon 
was made by the Intermezzo from Dr. J 
Lewis Browne's opera, La Corsicana. The 
program came to a conclusion with Agnes 
Hope Pillsbury’s playing of a piano Fan 
tasy by Helen Sears 

Leica BEpERKHAN AGAIN 

Leila Bederkhan 
Theater for a 
April 12, 
entht 


aprice 


returned to the Civi 
dance program on 
and was greeted by a large and 
isiastic audience She again delighted 
with her graceful interpretations of dances 
of the orient, all of which met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the spectators 


second 


MiscHAKOFF STRING QUARTET 
concert-master of 
Symphony Orchestra Mischa 
Mischakoff has accomplished big things 
particularly with his string quartet, which 
has made vivid once more what ambition 
and unceasing work produce when vision 
illuminates the way This well balanced 
quartet has made several appearances here 
during the season and at each there was 
noticeable: a steady advance in their art 
until at the closing concert of the Chamber 
Music Society series, at Orchestra Hall, on 
April 12, these four symphony members 
reached a high mark of artistry They 
played with spontaneity, fine balance, ex 
cellent spirit and finish a program com 
prising the Beethoven String Quartet in A 
major and the one in E minor by Smetana 
and the suite, The Pixy Ring, by H. Waldo 
Warner 

In its series the Chicago Chamber Music 
Society has brought the masses to chamber 
music by means of the splendid organiza 
tions it 1 throughout and of 
the popular prices, and for 
it is to he ommended. 


In his first 
the Chicago 


season as 


has presentec 


admission this 
highly ce 
APoLLo Mt 
may he the last 
Musical Club took place on April 
Orchestra Hall, with the presenta- 
Schumann's Ruth 
became 
raised for 
Musical Club, which is in 
will have to disband 
unfortunate, as the 
ible position 
world, and 
years the manage 
choice of soloists and 
had decreased long 
before the davs of depre ssion, it is to he 
hoped that the music-lovers of Chicago will 
become members of club, thus 
its ntinued existence It is 
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Live advice 
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What 
A poll 
13, at 
tion of 
During the 
that 
son the 


concert of the 


Ceorg 
known 
next sea 


intermission it 
funds are 
A poll 
its fifty-ninth 
This would be 
club has long occupied an 
among choral 
though in the last few 
ment has erred in its 
the general 


unless 


season, 
most 
envi 
societies of the 


attendance 


assocl 
assuring not 


the duty of reviewer to 


Notes—lItems 


of Interest 
especially when not asked for it—but look- 
ing over the history of the Apollo Club, 
we are compelled to notice that annually, 
in the last few years the club has been on 
the verge of disbanding for lack of funds. 
This proves that there is something wrong 
with the management, as judging from the 
manner in which the Apollos sang the beau 
tiful music of Ruth, the organization itself 
is today at its zenith. We have heard the 
\pollos for the last thirty years and do 
not recall as fine singing from the choristers 
as on this occasion. There is not a weak 
department, and to conductor Nelson is due 
praise for the manner in which he has re- 
cohorts. To Edgar Nelson, 
goes our praise and our hope 
that he will retain control over the destinies 
of the Apollos for many years to come, 
and that the rumor that he would resign 
from the organization is only some of that 
idle gossip that one hears nowadays in 
circles Nelson conducted = as 
though inspired, and had the soloists been 
as successful as the choristers, the superb 
Schumann score would have made an epoch 
in the annals of this club’s history. 
Of the Herbert Gould, 
the star, singing the role of Boaz 
beauty of tone, fine enunciation and cor- 
rect phrasing. The other soloists were 
To bring back popularity to oratorio 
soloists are necessary, and unfor- 
among our present generation resi- 
dent singers there are but few who 
understand how oratorio should be sung. 
Years ago the Apollos brought singers of 
world-wide reputations as oratorio inter- 
preters. Then the public came; but to hear 
young singers who have cake achieved local 
renown is not enough to help the Apollos 
to replenish their depleted bank account. 
It is to be hoped that the management 
will not act as selfishly as it has in the 
past and will engage singers of renown in- 
stead of those who might be under the 
management of friends of the club. 
SERIES ENps 
As So.otst 
The Tuesday afternoon 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra closed in a 
blaze of glory, on April 14, when conduc 
tor Stock presented an unusually fine con 
cert topped off with Horowitz as 
\gain Horowitz displayed in brilliant man- 
ner his piano wizardry and again (in less 
than a week) did he sweep all before him, 
holding his audience spellbound throughout 
a masterly rendition of the Liszt A major 
piano Concerto. At its close he was ten 
dered an ovation whose clamor was not 
stilled until he gave an encore thus frac- 
turing the no-encore rule of the orchestra 
concerts. Horowitz then played the last 
movement of the B flat minor Concerto of 
Tschaikowsky; this, too, was greeted with 
storms of applause. 
Nor was all the 
the soloist Conductor 
musicians not only lent superb support to 
the pianist, but contributed greatly to the 
afternoon’s enjoyment with magnificent 
renditions of Stock’s transcription of the 
Bach C minor Passacaglia and Fugue, the 
Dance of the Happy Spirits from Gluck’s 
Orfeo ed Eurydice and Richard Strauss’ 
tone poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
HARVESTER CHORAL 
SocteTy 


vealed his 
therefore, 


musical 


bass, was 


with 


soloists, 


good 
ltamous 
tunately 
too 


WITH 


SYMPHONY 
Horow11z 


TUESDAY 


concerts of the 


soloist 


glory of the day for 
Stock and _his 


[NTERNATIONAI 


Orchestra Hall 
International Harvester 
presented a part-song con- 


At its annual concert at 
on April 15, the 
Choral Society 
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cert under the able direction of Richard 
DeYoung in a praiseworthy manner. The 
soloist of the evening, Emma Redell of 
the Chicago Opera, won the hearty ap- 
proval of her listeners in operatic arias and 
lighter numbers. 
Leon BenpitzKy’s Busy SEASON 
Depression seems to have had no notice- 
able effect on Leon Benditzky, who has 
been unusually busy throughout the season, 
which for him began early in September 
and will continue throughout the spring 
and well into the summer. This promi- 
nent pianist, accompanist and coach is much 
sought after in all three capacities, besides 
which he is on the staff of radio station 
WGN, and broadcasts regular programs 
every week. He teaches and coaches large 
classes at the North Shore Conservatory 
of music and is busy there from early 
morning until late in the evening. Re- 
cently Mr. Benditzky assisted at several 
out of town recitals and at the Chicago 
recital of Reinald Werrenrath; also at 
concerts of Louise Lerch, Mischa Livschutz, 
and many other well known recitalists. 
{r. Benditzky and his family recently 
moved into their new house in Rogers 
Park, where he has a beautiful studio and 
where he has had many musical gatherings 
during the season. 
EstHer Goopwin IN REcITAL 
Making her debut at Lyon & Healy Hall 
on April 15 Esther Goodwin displayed a 
well schooled mezzo soprano voice, skill in 
its use and good musicianship. The young 
Chicago singer should go far along the 
road to success. She was encouraged by 
a large audience, who applauded her praise- 
worthy efforts throughout the evening. 
MacBurney Stupios RECITAL 
Another artist pupil from the class of 
Thomas N. MacBurney, Mary Butler, so- 
prano, was presented in recital at the south- 
side studio, on April 12. These recitals 
are very popular and are always listened 
to by audiences which tax the capacity of 
the large studio and whose enthusiasm 
gives evidence of their enjoyment. In her 
singing Miss Butler shows the result of the 
excellent training received under the guid- 
ance of Mr. MacBurney, who has one of 
the largest vocal classes in Chicago and 
many of whose pupils are well known con- 
cert, oratorio and opera singers. In her 
program Miss Hunter displayed her heau- 
tiful, flexible soprano voice to advantage, 
and she sang with charm, understanding 
and fine enunciation. Songs by Tschaikow- 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Sachnofsky, 
Dalcroze, Hahn, Fourdrain, Bartholomew, 
Brockway, Worth, Bax, Fiske and Mac- 
Fadyen won her the full approval of her 
listeners. Anna Daze supplied excellent 
accompaniments. 
AMERICAN MuSICIANS CONTEST 
Date ADVANCED 
The Society of American Musicians 
makes the announcement that the date of 
the contest for the Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano, donated by the Cable Piano Com 
pany, has been extended to October 1, 1931. 
The contest, for high school student pian- 
ists from Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin is extended in order to give 
young pianists a better opportunity for 
preparation. 
SoUTH WESTERN 
En route to New 
to give several concerts, 
his a capella choir from Southwestern 
College at Winfield, Kas., stopped in Chi- 
cago to give a concert, on April 11, at 
Curtiss Hall. The choir sang a fine pro- 
gram so exquisitely as to evoke unusual 
enthusiasm from the many listeners. They 
sing unaccompanied songs in remarkable 
manner and carry out their director’s de 
mands to perfection 
CONSERVATORY 
the 
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recital appearance in 

Marjorie Gallagher Kenney, assistant to 
Gail Martin Haake at the American Con- 
servatory, gave an address and demonstra- 
tion on the Oxford \Piano Course last week 
at the North Central Convention of the 
Music Supervisors Conference in Des 
Moines, Ia. Her subject was “From Rote 
Playing to Notation.” Mrs. Kenney has 
been director of the piano classes in the 
Evanston public schools for the past seven 
years. 

Dorothy James, a product of the Weidig 
Studio, is writing an opera based on 
Phillip’s Paola and Francesca, excerpts of 
which have been successfully performed at 
Rochester, N. Y., under the direction of 
Howard Hanson. 

Milla Dominquez, soprano, pupil of 
Karleton Hackett for many years and wife 
of the Mexican Vice-Consul in Chicago, 
appeared in recital in the Civic Theater 
on the evening of April 24. 

Mary Niemann, pianist, for 
a pupil of Heniot Levy and formerly a 
member of the conservatory faculty, ap- 
peared in recital in Kimball Hall on April 
21 under the Parker-Widner Concert Serv- 
ice. 

Frances Haeger, soprano, voice student 
of the conservatory, has been engaged to 
sing the role of Aennchen in the produc- 
tion of Der Freischuetz to be given in 
Orchestra Hall on April 29, by the Chi- 
cago Singverein. Miss Haeger has also 
been engaged to appear as soloist with the 
3ach Choral Society at Orchestra Hall on 
May 7. 

Grace Elizabeth Kenny and Irving Ging- 
rich were winners in the composition de- 
partments of the recent annual contest 
conducted by the Progress Club of South 
Bend, Ind., for native or resident musicians 
of the Hoosier State. Miss Kenny, whose 
piano composition Waltz was the winning 
number, is a pupil of Helen Dallam. Mr. 
Gingrich, whose winning number is entitled 
Tara-Bindu, is a student of Adolf Weidig. 
Both compositions will be presented on the 
program this week on Patrons of Music 
Day. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Puitiip ABBAS IN CONCERT 

A concert which was both unique and 
highly enjoyable was that given recently 
by Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Abbas at the 
Georgian Hotel in Evanston. Mr. Abbas 
proved his versatility by playing most 
artistically on the cello, the viola-de-gamba 
and the viola-pomposa, with the able sup- 
port of his talented wife, who played the 
harpsichord and the piano. Mr. Abbas 
adds interest to his programs by his en- 
lightening remarks on the various composi- 
tions and composers represented. Their 
unusual program on this occasion included 
Recercada by Ortiz, Menuet by Ariosti, 
Adagio and Allegro by Handel and Pre- 
lude by Bach, for viola-de-gamba and 
harpsichord; Preludio by Caix d’Hervelois, 
for viola-de-gamba alone; Sarabanda and 
Gavotte by ~y for viola-pomposa alone, 
and Frescobaldi’s Toccata and Leclair’s 
Sarabanda and Tamburin for cello and 
piano. A genuinely musical audience ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. 
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TRUMBULL’s PUPILS 
Florence Trumbull’s _ fifteen - year - old 
pupils, Beatrice Short and Olga Adler, 
made an excellent impression in the pro- 
gram of April 4 in the Lyon & Healy 
children’s series. Beatrice Short’s con- 
tribution was the B minor Minuetto of 
Schubert (Leschetizky edition), played 
with a fine sense of rhythm, style and 
musical feeling. Olga Adler’s rendition of 
the Funeral March from the Beethoven 
Sonata, opus 26, was a fine performance, 
which was a credit to her and her teacher. 


MME. WINs 


FLORENCE 


ARIMONDI’S PupPIL Success 
ABROAD 

Lucia Diano, pupil of Mme. Vittoria 

Arimondi of the Chicago Musical College, 

is having outstanding success in her ap- 
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pearances with prominent opera companies 
in Italy this season. Cablegrams recently 
received state that in Florence and Turin 
she has become a favorite over night, and 
has been much feted. 

Miss Diano, whose home is in Joliet, IIl., 
studied with Mme. Arimondi at the Chi- 
cago Musical College for some time before 
going to Italy. She made her debut with 
the opera company at Como last October 
and was immediately successful. Subse- 
quent performances this season have 
brought her special notice in the Italian 
press and an exceptional career has been 
predicted for her. 
Hackett AND Levy 

Pupils from the classes of Karleton 
Hackett and Heniot Levy furnished the 
regular Saturday afternoon recital of the 
American Conservatory, at Kimball Hall, 
on April 11. Ethel Field, in the Panis 
Angelicus of Franck; Joseph Burger, in 
the O Lisbona aria from Donizetti's Don 
Sebastiano; Gene Maurits in Elsa’s Dream 
from Lohengrin, and Walter Merhoff in 
the Prologue from Pagliacci, were the 
students who are being trained by that 
eminent vocal authority and able critic, 
Karleton Hackett. 

Sarah Levin, who played the first move- 
ment of the F minor Concerto of Chopin; 
Molly Greenfield in the first movement of 
the Moszkowski Concerto; Mildred Stern, 
Margaret Erbe Elg, Sylvia Gross, Carrie 
Mae Bemis, Florence Zevin, and Genevieve 
Anderson, in numbers by Schumann, 
Chopin, Chevillard, Paderewski, and Bach- 
Busoni, all proved worthy disciples of 
their worthy teacher, Heniot Levy. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoiLtece ACTIVITIES 

Irene Palmquist, contralto, pupil of 
Graham Reed, will appear as soloist with 
the Springfield Civic Orchestra, May 1, at 
Springfield, Tl. 

Stanley Caspar, pianist, pupil of Lillian 
Powers, played at the Cicero High School, 
April 20, for the evening school commence- 
ment program. 

Marion White, soprano, student of Ver- 
non Williams, and Miriam Mims, pianist, 
pupil of Moissaye Boguslawski, entertained 
the Blackstone Athletic Club, April 16. 

Marvin Meiers, pupil of Frantz Pros- 
chowski, has accepted a position as direc- 
tor of the choir at All Souls Church on 
Blackstone Avenue. 

Marion Meyer, pianist, pupil of Moissaye 
Roguslawski, played for the Chicago 
Women’s Musical Club on April 2 at Gur- 
tis Hall. 

William Pfeiffer and Robert Long, artist 
pupils of Graham Reed, sang for the 
Windsor Park Woman’s Club at their 
spring luncheon in the Crystal Ballroom of 
the Blackstone Hotel on April 14. 

Mary Wendling Titus, of the faculty, 
sang for the Tri Arts Club on April 12. 

Harold Townsend and Helen Berggren, 
artist pupils of Arch Bailey, sang over the 
Blue Network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on April 15. 

Alice Hackett of the faculty, gave a 
recital for children at Oak Park on April 
11, under the auspices of Lyon & Healy. 

Dramatic art students, under the direc- 
tion of Lawrence Paquin, will give The 
Trysting Place, a one-act play by Booth 
Tarkington, at the Allerton, May 3. Betty 
Sheldon, violinist, pupil of Leon Sametini 
and Beulah Hollingsworth, soprano, pupil 
of Vernon Williams will appear on the 
same program. 

Opal Davis and Arthur Linblad, artist 
pupils of Arch Bailey, are giving the week- 
ly recital at the Allerton, April 26 

Edith Reeves, pianist, pupil of Edward 
Collins. gave a recital for the McDowell 
Club of Amboy, Ill. on April 12. 

Paut AttHouse WitH MENDELSSOHNS 


Well remembered for his fine appearances 
here last season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Paul Althouse returned to prove 
that he is as fine a concert artist as an 
opera singer by appearing as soloist at 
the Mendelssohn Club’s spring concert, at 
Orchestra Hall, on April 16. The tenor 
won instant success through the _ sheer 
heauty of his voice and his brilliant and 
eloquent singing. He sang songs by Wolf, 
Strauss. Massenet and Holes and an aria 
from Puccini’s Turandot, besides the solo 
part in Kremser’s Hymn to the Madonna. 

The Mendelssohn’s sang spiritedly and 
ably a well arranged program of miscel- 
laneous numbers under the direction of 
Calvin Lampert, and as usual, earned hearty 
applause. 

SyMPHONY \ProcRAM: AuUSTRAL SOLorst 

Appearing at the April 17-18 concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra Flor- 
ence Austral was proclaimed with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Hers is one of the 
most amazing voices of our time, with its 
limitless power, luscious quality and sonor- 
ity. Her singing of the Abscheulicher from 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, Isolde’s Narrative and 
Isolde’s Love Death from Tristan and 
Isolde captivated her listeners and won her 
a real ovation. It was great singing, such 
as one hears but rarely. 

Doctor Frederick Stock and his orches- 
tra gave eloquent account of the Tristan 
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and Isolde music, which included besides 
the above mentioned solo numbers, the 
Prelude, Tristan’s Vision and Arrival of 
the Ship from the third act. Stock brought 
out a novelty, an overture to a Tragedy, 
from the pen of the well known Chicago 
composer, Adolf Brune. Technically, 
musically and imaginatively it is the work 
of a composer whose musicianship and 
knowledge of the orchestra are keen and 
who recognizes beautiful coloring and mel- 
ody and sidesteps cacophony and discord. 
It was beautifully presented by our or- 
chestra, as were the Russian Easter Over- 
ture of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the Class- 
ical Symphony of Prokofieff. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


The Lord’s Prayer a Feature at 
Cleveland Orpheus Club Concert 


_CreveLaNp, Onto.—The Orpheus Male 
Chorus, Charles D. Dawe, director, pre- 
sented their annual spring concert, April 
15, at Masonic Hall before an audience of 
3,000. A varied and interesting program 
was offered, including Bach and Handel 
numbers, folk songs and works by three 
composers who were present — Alexander 
Gretchaninoff, Clarence S. Metcalf and 
Josephine Forsyth. The first named was 
represented by two groups of songs sung 
by Albert Rappaport, tenor, with Mr. Gret- 
chaninoff at the piano. Mr. Metcalf’s Praise 
Ye the Lord was given by the chorus, with 
the composer at the second piano. Miss 
Forsyth’s contribution to the program was 
her musical setting of The Lord’s Prayer, 
which is dedicated to her husband, Philip 
Andrew Myers. The arrangement for male 
chorus is by Edwin Arthur Kraft. The 
work was highly effective, both for its own 
inherent beauties and for the splendid per- 
formance which the club gave it. The 
Lord’s Prayer has already won a nationwide 
popularity, and has met with the praise of 
critics and public, alike. Mr. Kraft’s ar- 
rangement will no doubt be sung extensively 
by male choruses. Miss Forsyth, a former 
resident of Cleveland, bowed from her box 
in response to the hearty applause with 
which her composition was received. She 
was presented with a huge bouquet of roses 
by the Orpheus Club. 

The Orpheus Club has been engaged as 
solo choir at the Great Welsh Festival at 
Port Talbot, Wales, in August, 1932. This 
notable organization, as every Clevelander 
knows, has won international renown. Mr. 
Dawe and his men have been awarded a 
number of prizes, both in America and in 
Europe, and America may well be proud of 
a choral hody of such attainments. Mr. 
Dawe has announced that he is so favorably 
impressed with Miss Forsyth’s setting of 
The Lord's Prayer that he intends to in- 
clude this number frequently on the Orpheus 
Club programs and to feature the work at 
the Great Welsh Festival. 

After the April 15 concert Mr. and Mrs. 
Myers (Miss Forsyth) entertained the 
Orpheus Club and friends at the Wade Park 
Manor. Marie Simmelink, contralto, wife 
of Edwin Arthur Kraft, offered an informal 
recital. R. 


Another Prize-Winning Castelle 
Pupil 

The Maryland Federation of Music Clubs 
awarded a first prize to Helen Stokes, so- 
prano, at the contest held, April 11, at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 
Miss Stokes is a pupil of George Castelle, 
of the vocal faculty of Peabody Conserva- 
tory and of the Austro-American Con- 
servatory, Mondsee, Austria. Other singers 
trained by Mr. Castelle who have won this 
same honor in the past are Hilda Burke, 
Robert Wiedefeld and Elsie Craft Hurley. 

Miss Stokes was brought to Mr. Cas- 
telle’s attention when she was in the early 
high school grades. Mr. Castelle saw in 
her a promising talent and set himself to 
the task of preparing her for the Peabody 
Scholarship competitive examination, with 
the result that Miss Stokes won a three- 
year scholarship there, where she studied 
under Mr. Castelle. At the end of this 
time she gave a successful recital at the 
conservatory. The young soprano won a 
Tuilliard Foundation Extension Scholarship 
in the spring of 1929. by the terms of 
which she has been able to continue her 
studies at the Peabody Conservatory under 
Mr. Castelle. Last fall Miss Stokes won 
the state and district contests in the At- 
water Kent Foundation. 


Phyllis Kraeuter Under Vera Bull 
Hull Management 


Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, has been added 
to the list of artists under the management 
of Vera Bull Hull of New York. Miss 
Kraeuter has appeared as soloist with lead- 
ing symphonv orchestras in New York and 
elsewhere. She has also been successful as 
a recitalist and with chamber music ensem- 
bles. Miss Hull, who has been identified 
with the National Music League for the past 
five years and previously with the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, is now booking engage- 
ments for Miss Kraeuter’s next season. 
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The Future of Instrumental 
Music in Secondary Schools 
By Charles B. Righter 


PART 2 


\ recent paper by Max Krone, of Cleve- 
land, on the general subject of the training 
of music supervisors makes effective use of 
the idea that our schools may be suffering 
from the operation of a “cycle of medioc- 
rity.” Poor teachers train students, who in 
time become poor teachers; and so moves 
the cycle. While this cannot, of course, 
apply in any general sense to the public 
school situation, it is a condition far too 
prevalent to be reassuring to those who may 
concern themselves with the future of music 
in this country. Sound musicianship is a 
thing which is conspicuous by its absence, if 
we consider all schools in all parts of the 
country. Without a much higher degree of 
teaching skill and musical artistry distributed 
through our schools, little of real value can 
be accomplished. The problem of making 
places in the schools for directors and teach- 
ers of real artistic standing is one which 
sees no ready solution. 

Only a few schools have advanced to the 
point where they are willing, or able, to pay 
for high grade leadership in the field of art. 
If, in the election of a teacher, a choice 
exists between the ordinary type of teacher 
at $2,000 for the school year, and one having 
the same teaching qualifications plus high 
artistic ideals and musical standards who 
can be secured for $3,000, the average schooi 
will employ the former, and congratulate 
itself upon having saved the district the sum 
of $1,000. Administrators and school boards 
thus make no distinction between the artist 
and the artisan. This truth is further evi- 
denced by the fact that even where good art- 
ists and good teachers are employed, they 
are required to spend so many hours each 
day in routine drudgery that their enthu- 
siasm for the better things soon vanishes. In 
short, most schools at present view the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, leaving out of the equation the matter 
of the educational product. The simple fact 
is that really good teachers cannot be secured 
for the salaries that are now being offered 
for this service. That a fine musical leader 
isa community asset, an influence for good 
among the boys and girls of the entire dis- 
trict, a distinct aid to parents in the control 
of leisure time activities, even a considerable 
source of revenue for both school and com- 
munity, seems to have escaped the notice of 
the school administrator. Money alone is 
not a matter of much importance where the 
guidance of our youth and the soundness of 
our social structure are involved. If a man 
or woman with the native talent, personality, 
and training to function successfully in the 
field of high school music can be found, that 
person should be entitled to a comfortable 
living wage and a teaching schedule which 
allows for the needs of community service 
and personal growth. 

When administrators begin to see that the 
best musical leadership is being consistently 
barred from the public school field by low 
salaries and heavy teaching schedules, we 
may begin to move forward along the road 
to musical achievement. 

Closely allied to the 
istic qualifications of 
matter of standards of music in general in 
our Earlier in this paper tribute 
was paid to the commercial interests for their 
help in promoting the cause of instrumental 
music in the schools. If the theory that “He 
who serves best profits most’ is sound, the 
commercial interests have been amply re- 
—e It is to be hoped that this is the 

“ase and that they will continue to find a 
mabe rial return for their service. However, 
a question uppermost in the minds of many 
supervisors at present is whether or not the 
commercial interests are in reality serving 
the best interests of school music. This 
doubt is based upon the persistent efforts of 
manufacturers to inject into the school music 
program the plectrum instruments, bugles, 
drums, and harmonicas. We now appreciate 
the extent to which the sales promotion of 
the saxophone hurt the cause of music when 
we measure the damage in terms of faulty 
band and orchestral balance, lowered stan- 
dards in dance music, and individual waste of 
money and time. Fortunately, that era is 
about past and the saxophone has quite gen- 
erally been put in its proper place, which, we 
all agree, is a useful and valuable one. On 
the other hand, we are deeply indebted to 
the instrument manufacturers for their pro- 
motion of some of the less common instru- 
ments. A most helpful contribution has 
been made by music publishers in the forn 
of conductors’ scores, and there has been a 


question of the art- 
our directors is the 
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distinct improvement in the quality of the 
niusic published by most houses. This gain 
has been partially offset by the publication 
of much material of no value whatever, but 
we must bear in mind that the publisher 
does not set standards; he fills orders. So 
long as directors make use of poor materials 
it will be available. The same may be said 
of those instruments which are of doubtful 
musical worth. 

Some otherwise worthy individuals have 
approved the organization of jazz orchestras 
in high schools. This is an affront to the 
dignity of education. The school, in its 
capacity as a stabilizer of society, cannot 
afford to adopt every new fad without first 
testing its value and making certain that it 
measures up to the standards in other 
branches which have been many years in the 
making. It is extremely doubtful if the 
training received in a jazz orchestra em- 
bodies any of the worthy objects of education 
as such. At that level, we would be justified 
in teaching comic-strip cartooning in our 
art classes, pie-throwing comedy in our dra- 
matic courses, and slang and ag ry under 
the name of English literature. Not the least 
of the music supervisor’s tasks is the setting 
of musical standards, a thing which cannot 
be quickly accomplished, nor achieved with- 
out Opposition of the most insidious kind. 

Finally, there is a point in regard to 
organization which calls for early attention 
in practically all schools. This is the matter 
of securing a proper grading of instrumental 
groups in order to retain the interest of the 
older students and to insure their musical 
growth to the end of their high school 
course. In most schools, particularly smaller 
schools, the technical and artistic level is that 
of the freshmen or sophomore members. The 
seniors find themselves held back while these 
new members learn the rudiments, and as a 
result oy soon lose interest. 

In the larger high schools the remedy for 
this situation is to be found in the organiza- 
tion of preparatory orchestras, whereas in the 
small high school the limited enrolment 
makes this inadvisable, if not impossible. 
One solution is to excuse the advanced play- 
ers from perhaps half of the rehearsals, per- 
mitting them to use this time for private 
practice or for chamber music rehearsals, 
preferably the latter, thus giving the director 
an opportunity to drill the weaker players 
alone. 

Much has been 
about the 
schools. 


said and written recently 

value of chamber music in the 
There are many who believe that 
in this field will be found one of the most 
important means of musical growth in the 
next few vears. Chamber music has many 
advantages in schools of all sizes. Only a 
small rehearsal room is required; there is 
little possibility of schedule conflicts where 
only from four to eight students are 
involved; and the work done is likely to be 
of a higher quality than that done by larger 
groups. Due to the harmonic completeness 
of these small groups and the necessity for a 
high degree of accuracy in the playing of the 
individual members, such training produces 
the best of results. Many supervisors are 
finding that the surest way to build up fine 
orchestras and bands is to require prelimi- 
nary training in chamber music groups. 

It should be said in this connection that 
many newly organized chamber music groups 
make the error of attempting to enter too 
into the classic literature in this field 
It is a mistake to suppose that students can 
step directly from some of the inferior mod- 
ern works into compositions by Haydn and 
Mozart. It is a much safer course to build 
a little more slowly rather than to run the 
risk of discouraging the novice. Chamber 
music in general calls for much more careful 
supervision and more experienced guidance 
than other forms, in order to bring out its 
value and beauty, which, after all, consti- 
tutes another good and sufficient reason for 
employing the very best musicians in our 
schools. As a direct result of the introduc- 
tion of chamber music into the curriculum, 
we will find our orchestras and bands begin- 
ning to adopt higher artistic standards in 
performance. 

Any attempt to enumerate the defects of 
today’s practice constitutes in and of itself 
a prophecy for tomorrow. Recognition of 
present weaknesses must precede any com- 
prehensive program of expansion. Expan- 
sion, without a rigid adherence to sound 
principles, can only weaken the cause of 
music in the public schools. We do not want 
more and larger instrumental groups unless 
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in these groups we find evidence of careful 
organization, high artistic leadership, and 
sound ideals of musical performance and 
understanding. Music—public school instru- 
mental music—has a contribution to make to 
America which can only be made through a 
recognition of the importance of maintaining 
high musical and pedagogical standards. 
(Part I was published in last week's 
issue.) 
* x * 


Use of the Pipe Organ 
in the Public School 


By Hugo Newman 
Principal, New York Training School for 
Teachers 


The New York Board of Education has 
recently contracted for the installation of 
seven large pipe organs in various schools 
of the City of New York, including six high 
schools and the New York Training School 
for Teachers. These organs are to be 
equipped with an automatic reproducing de- 
vice which will make it possible for anyone 
(not necessarily a trained musician) to pre- 
sent the best musical works of the great com- 
posers as interpreted and performed by or- 
ganists of note. A very complete library of 
orchestral and organ music on reproducing 
rolls is a part of the proposed equipment. 
The instruments may, of course, also be 
played manually by an organist. 

unique feature will be the mechanism 
controlling the registration. Each “stop” is 
controlled by a tablet having a distinctive 
color which shows at a glance to what fam- 
ily of instruments it belongs, e.g., white for 
flute tubes, orange for strings, red for reeds, 
etc. In addition, each tablet is provided 
with a small electric lamp which is lighted 
whenever the corresponding “stop” is in use. 
This makes possible the “multiple sense ap- 
peal” which is one of the basic factors in 
good teaching. The sounds issuing from the 
organ are controlled, identified and classi- 
fied by appeal to the eye, the ear and the 
hand. A close correlation between visual, 
auditory and tactual impressions is thus af- 
fected. 

Considerable interest has been aroused, 
both among musicians, and educators, in this 
action of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. The musical and educational values of 
these instruments can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Some of these values may be stated 
as follows: (a) To provide a musical in- 
strument of a most flexible type, capable 
of presenting to students the best examples 
of musical art; (b) to give opportunity and 
training for intensive, intelligent listening ; 
(c) to cultivate a love for music as an ex- 
pressive art; (d) to test and train the musi- 
cal memory; (e) to guide in analysis of 
musical form; (f) to develop musical taste 
and critical judgment ; (g) to stimulate cre- 
ative ideas and responses; (h) to demon- 
strate the use of the organ as a pedagogical 
device in the instruction and training of 
teachers; (i) to be used as an adjunct in 
singing and in general choral work at as- 
semblies. 

School music has developed from an al- 
most negligible factor in the curriculum, to 
a position commanding the respect and care- 
ful attention of all concerned in the educa- 
tion of children. This development has been 
particularly rapid during the past ten years 
in which much work of a basic character 
has been done in laying a foundation in the 
psychology and pedagogy of music. Much 
is now being done to train children to listen 
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attentively and discriminatingly to music, 
both vocal and instrumental. 

In other words, the attempt is made to 
teach appreciation of music as an art form 
and as a means of self-expression. To this 
end all the available didactic devices should 
be used. These have included for some time 
the phonograph, the automatic piano and the 
radio. Now there will be available this latest 
product of musical craftsmanship—the auto- 
matic reproducing pipe organ, which, with 
the new visual instruction feature, becomes 
an instrument of supreme importance in the 
evaluation, interpretation and appreciation of 
music as an educational and cultural me- 
dium. The schools of New York are to be 
congratulated on the progressive spirit and 
generous attitude of its Board of Education. 

«8 


School Notes from the Field 


CONNECTICUT, MHayestown—At a 
meeting of the school board, recently held, 
Attorney William H. Cable referred to the 
part of Principal R. C. Bassett’s annual 
report in which he recommended that the 
services of a full-time man or woman be 
obtained for the High School musical ac- 
tivities. Mr. Bassett’s reference follows: 

“The need of improved activity among 
the musical organizations must be em- 
phasized again. The orchestra, under Clar- 
ence Nowlan, has kept up its previous 
high standard of production, and the Glee 
Club has kept its organization, has met 
regularly every week, and has given one 
public concert. But our music activities 
end there, and they should not be thus 
limited in a school of our size and with our 
equipment and room. What is needed is 
a full-time man or woman to take entire 
charge of high school music work—some- 
one who can organize and direct chorus 
singing in assemblies, bring out individual 
talent, direct a band, organize clubs, con- 
duct an orchestra, develop musical instruc- 
tion, and, in general, awaken our pupils’ 
musical interests. I know of no greater 
present need in our school.” 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Cape Cod School Music 
formed recently at a meeting of Cape 
supervisors. Supervisors who attended the 
meeting were Mr. Griffiths, representing 
Barnstable; E. B. Albertin, Falmouth; 
Thomas Nassi, Chatham, and Adolfo 
Querze, Sandwich, besides Carlon E. 
Wheeler, superintendent of Barnstable 
schools. 

Mr. Albertin was elected president of the 
new association. Other officers are: vice- 
president, Mr. Griffiths; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Nassi; directors, Mr. Querze and 
Ernest Mackechnie, Sandwich, who will 
hold office until July 1. The next election 
will be in June. 

It was voted that the object of the asso- 
ciation shall be to encourage and promote 
musical education. Directors may include 
all music supervisors on the Cape. Meet- 
ings will be held annually, or at the call 
of the president or request of three officers. 
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MUSICAL 


Ten Million Dollars Spent on 
This Year’s Concert Season in 
Seven Months, Says George Engles 


(Continued from page 5) 


returns of any individual artist, the public 
paying nearly $500,000 to hear him play. 
The next biggest box office attractions were 
John McCormack, Kreisler and Rach- 
maninoff. 
Engles 
dollar total 
box 
large 


explained that the ten million 
for the country represents actual 
and does not include the 
generous guarantors 
toward the support of the major symphony 
orchestras. Nor does it include for 
opera. It covers a period of seven months 
beginning with the opening of the c 
season last fall and extending to the middle 
of April 
New 
grand total 


whee receipts 


amounts paid by 
receipts 


micert 


York City’s contribution toward the 
was $1,600,000 an increase of 
about $50,000 over last season Another 
million and a half contributed by the 
two hundred cities in which concert courses 
have organized by the Civic Concert 
Service affiliated with the NBC Artists 
Service cities, with permanent con 
cert audiences totalling 300,000, each spon- 
sor from three to six musical events annually. 

‘This of concert courses is build 
ing up business generally,” 
Engles sponsoring con 
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been 
now 
These 


system 
the concert 
commented. “Cities 








OPPORTUNITIES 
The 


Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$76 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
Unusual oppor- 
attractive, ele- 


APARTMENT 
tunity, centrally 
gantly furnished, elevator apartment, three 

s, kitchen and bath—for rent June, 

and August, in the vicinity of Car- 
negie Hall, all theaters and best shops 
and hotels Highest credentials required. 
Address “A * E.” care of MuSICAL 
Courter, 113 Street, 
York. 

IF YOU a singer or instrumentalist in- 
terested in making a New York debut let 
us tell how it can be done at a mini- 
mum cost he prestige of many years 
lies behind the established name of the 
New Ye Madrigal Society, 817 Stein 
way Hall, New York, N. Y. 

ACHER AND ( Cl UB DIRE( 
ANTED—Midwest College de- 
with B.M. and perhaps B 
had practical experience as 
club director \p 
MusIcaAL CourRIER, 
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man 
also, who has 
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“ah. Was Man 
113 West 57th 
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street, 
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FRIGHT?—Do you suffer from 
stage fright, muscular cramps, 
neuritis, or other nervous disorders, which 
endanger your music al career? For ad- 
vice address “R. W.O.” care of Musical 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
Yor 
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Made by Matthias Neuner, 
1807. In good condition. Write or se 
Standard, Canadian Pacific 


Avenue, New York 


SALE 
Mittenwald, 
Paul 
Building, 342 
Madison City 
AN DE BU TS ws Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 
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SALE—Mason & Hamlin Grand 
Piano. Cash or installment plan, but im- 
mediately. Seen by appointment. Write 
oi. a Musicat Courikrr, 
113 West 57th New York. 
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Studer 
Rent Used 
$4 wy Used Small 

MATHUSHEK, 14 East 
Fifth Ave New York. 


our 


cert courses seem to place more emphasis 
on the music than on the artist. They are 
less interested in the artist’s name than in 
the quality of his musicianship. With the 
season’s membership dues paid in advance, 
they insure the artist a capacity audience 
and full payment of his fee. 

Even in the larger cities there is an in- 
creased tendency toward this system of or- 
ganizing the musical life of the people. 
Milwaukee, with a concert course member- 
ship of 3875, has the largest permanent 
audience in the country. Hartford sold out 
its auditorium, seating 3,200, for a course of 
six concerts this season. Other large cities 
which have joined this movement include 
St. Paul, Memphis, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Toledo, San Antonio, Atianta and Dallas. 

The banner city of the country, from the 
poimt of view of percentage of concertgoers 
in relation to population is still La Porte, 
Indiana. Nine per cent of its population 
goes to concerts regularly. It has a concert 
membership of 1,428, and a population of 

Helena, Arkansas, comes second 
with cight and one half per cent of its popu- 
lation ,holding concert subscription tickets. 
In Dixon, Illinois, and Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin seven per cent of the population attend 
musical events regularly. 

Engles said that there are now 
artists and artist groups whose tours ema- 
nate from New York and Chicago. The ten 
million dollar total covers the receipts from 
these tours, plus the returns of the major 
symphony orchestras. 

‘In addition, there are of course hundreds 
of minor musical events given in almost 
every community and employing local tal- 
ent,” he said. “We have no way of check- 
ing up the receipts from these. Our figures 
include only what might be termed major 
musical functions.” 
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about 225 


(Continued from page 
Sunday evening. Among those listed to 
part in the program were Hall and 

Fraser Gange, Amy Evans, Josef 
Frederic Freemantel, Audray 
arrie Bridewell, Cornelius Van 
Julius L. Schendel, Ruth Breton, 

Peralta, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Kerr, Dorothy Gordon and Frederick 
Jagel, Frances Williams, James Levey, Mau- 
La Farge, Alda Astori, Harvey Brown 
\dele Holstein. 


on 
take 
Gruen, 
ogg 
Roslyn, ¢ 
\ het, 
Fran es 
Muriel 


rice 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 


2,661st concert of the Philharmonic, 
arnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 

the eighty-ninth season of that or- 
ganization. A huge audience was present 
to wish Arturo Toscanini a hearty au 
revoir. 

The program contained 
previously heard this season: 
tian Bach’s D major Sinfonia, Mozart's G 
minor symphony and Richard Strauss’ Don 
Quixote. The distinguished conductor sailed 
on Wednesday for his vacation in Europe. 


MacDowell Club Bach Evening 


The annual evening of the Mac- 
Dowell Ciub of New York City attracted a 
capacity audience to the club’s quarters at 
166 East 73rd Street. The were 
\my Evans, soprano, Fraser Gange, bari- 
tone and Edwin Hughes, pianist. The con- 
certed work was done by The Bach Singers 
Club, Robert M. Crawford conductor, and 
an orchestra under the leadership of Philip 
James . 

The program included Prelude to the 
Church Cantata 160; Concerto in D minor, 
for piano and orchestra; the Peasant Can 
tata; Motet for five part chorus; Choral- 
vorspiel. 

In the piano concerto Mr. Hughes gave 
lavishly of his extraordinary pianistic at 
tainments and keen musicianship. The emi- 
nent Leschetizky disciple played with in- 
vigorating rhythm, finely graded tonal 
and commanding authority. En- 
thusiastic applause followed his performance 

In the Peasant Cantata Miss Evans and 
Mr. Gange gave evidence of a thorough 
knowledge of that style of singing. Both 
artists were in excellent voice and gained 
the unstinted plaudits of their listeners. 

Mr. James was a scholarly and vigorous 
conductor and Mr. Crawford achieved ex- 
cellent effects with his chorus. 


The 
at ( 


( iT sed 
three numbers 


Johann Chris- 


Bach 


soloists 


nuance 


Southwestern A Capella Choir 
The activities of 
Capella Choir, fifty 


the Southwestern A 
mixed voices from 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, 
conducted by Haydn Owens, during a stay 
of four days in New York, were too numer- 
ous to name in the space devoted to con- 
cert reports in the Musicat Courier. 
Enough that they gave a well attended con- 
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BETSIE SPOGEN 
ENTERTAINS 

Betsie Spogen, con- 

cert and opera singer, 

gave a musicale and 
reception on April 2 

at the Barbizon Club 

tn honor of Dora De 
Phillipe, French 
Opera star, and Albert 

E. Ransome, of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The photo- 

graph shows (right to 

left) Miss Spogen, 

Mme. De Phillippe, 

Mrs. Hi. H. Becker, 

Miss P. Parker and 
Albert E. Ransome. 
Among the other 
guests at the recep- 

tion were Mr. and 

Mrs. Norman Brok- 
ensheir, Mr. and Mrs. 

Gino Castro, Grace 
Doree, Mrs. G. Lyons, 

Renee Thornton, 
Claudia De Lyse, 
Kathrin Philbrick, Helen B. 
Banham, Rosinia Vine, Rose 
u ‘olf, Charles Sic ard, Jac ques 

Samson Lee, Harv ey Brown, 


Reynolds, 
Silvers, Betty 

Monoha, H. 
Dr. Par 





cert at Town Hall on April i's 
evenings at the Broadway Temple, Wash- 
ington Heights; were heard over the radio, 
and were pictured by Pathe News. Detailed 
mention of their excellent singing will ap 
pear in the next issue. 


sang two 


Rock Ferris in \ South America 


Rock Ferris, American pianist, spent the 
entire winter in Europe, being in Spain 
most of the time. He gave two concerts in 
Madrid, one in Malaga, and others in Milan, 
Paris, Rome, Venice, Nice and Toulon. 

Mr. Ferris went to Buenos Aires last 
month and is now on a tour of South 
America, where he will play between fifteen 
and twenty concerts. He will return to 
America about the middle of June, but will 
sail for Spain some time in August for an- 
other tour arranged for Europe for the fall 
with a minimum of fifteen concerts already 
arranged. 


Anne Stillings Busy 

Anne Stillings, a Maurice Lafarge artist, 
sang with success before the Knickerbocker 
chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution recently at the home of Edith 
Clover. On April 22 she gave a recital at 
the Lafarge studios. 

Miss Stillings, who has an excellent con- 
tralto voice, broadcasts regularly over sta- 
tion WMSG. On April 16, she, together 
with Leo Duran, another Lafarge artist, and 
Mr. Lafarge, took part in a performance of 
the Verdi Requiem at the same station. 


A Handel Novelty at Smith’s 


Werner Josten, head of the music depart- 
ment of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
announces another Handel “novelty,” Rode- 
linda, to be given on May 9 at the 
Northampton Academy of Music under 
Josten’s direction. The production will be 
in charge of Margaret Linley of the Theatre 
Guild. The divertimento by Rameau will be 
danced by students under the direction of 
Edith Burnett. The role of Rodelinda will 
be sung by Mabel Garrison. 

Mr. Josten has made an 


important con 


Mrs. 


De Wolfe, Mrs. M. Strubel, Mrs. W. 
Lee, Harriett peer’, Flora Hogan, 
H. Breland, Kesselere, Luther La 
ud Dry, Frank ‘Me Gurk and F. Gould. 


art by ‘the ostieiasabin per- 
formances and revivals of classic works. 
The productions are always excellent, and 
great interest centers about this rare oppor- 
tunity to hear works culled from one of the 
greatest operatic creation. 
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Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Modern in construction, luxurious in 
appointments and convenient to 
all piers and amusements. 
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“One of New York's 
Finest Hotels” 








DAILY RATES GY 
Single Rooms with Bath 


$4.00 to 5.00 
Double Rooms with Bath 
5.00 to 10.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 

10.00 up = 





N the exclusive environment 

of the Gotham guests may 
enjoy those necessary essentials 
to the New York visitor—quiet 
and seclusion—and yet find 
themselves within convenient 
walking distance of all activities. 
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April 25, 1931 


ERNEST DAVIS, 
tenor (at left), at the home of George wa 
lin, American Consulate to Victerta, B. C 
The others in the picture are, left to <a 
Margaret Bucklin, George Bucklin, Jr., 
Mrs. Bucklin, and Ralph Roth, pianist and 
accompanist. This picture was taken at the 
time of Mr. Davis’ recent recital in Victoria. 





Warford’s Operatic Revue 


During the past two weeks, Claude War- 
ford has presented a number of his ad- 
vanced students, from the New York and 
Paris classes, in a series of Operatic Re- 
vues. Scenes from the following operas 
were giver. with the appended casts: Haen 
sel and Gretel—Jaqueline Tompers, Mary 
Collins, Esther Lord and Madeleine Mapes ; 
Thais—Dorothy Fraser, Florence Martin, 
Stanwood Dobbins and Louis Marsh; 
Lakme—Dorothy Fraser and Alice Lorey; 
Herodiade—Emily Hatch and Joseph Kay- 
ser; Manon—Carita Howard and William 
Hain; Carmen—Alice Atkins, Marion Cal- 
lan, Amerigo Fredianni and Edgar Laugh- 
lin: Faust—Marion Callan, Florence Martin, 
Emily Hatch, William Hain, Stanwood 
Dobbins, Edgar Laughlin and Joseph 
Kayser. 

An unusually fine chorus of fifteen singers 
augmented the excellent work of the soloists. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti Wins Carl F. 
Lauber Music Award 


By an unanimous decision of the commit- 
tee of judges the Carl F. Lauber Music 
ret vg for 1931 has been given to Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, of Philadelphia, for a compo- 
sition for piano entitled Variations on a 
Theme of Robert Schumann. The committee 
of judges consisted of Henry Gordon Thun- 
der (chairman), Nicholas Douty and H. 
Alexander Matthews. The winner of the 
award is nineteen years of age anda student 
of composition with Rosario Scalero at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 

Honorable mention was given Mildred 
Price Smith, also of Philadelphia, for a com- 
position entitled Persian Fountains. Miss 
Smith is a pupil of Leo Ornstein at the Phil- 
adelphia Musical Academy. 


Kurt Radecke Visits America 


Kurt Radecke, representative of the Ber- 
lin publishing tirm of Bote & Bock, made 
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A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 








Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 
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a brief visit to America recently. It was 
his first, and he found everything highly 
interesting and somewhat amazing. He 
brought with him news of several novelties, 
one of them the most recent work of 
Richard Strauss, his Austria, Opus 78, a 
short composition for chorus and orchestra, 
which has now been arranged for orchestra 
alone. There is also a new opera by Mali- 
piero: Torneo Notturno (Comedy of 
Death.) Max von Schillings’ opera, Der 
Pfeitertag, has been fully revised and is now 
reissued. There are six new songs by 
Schoenberg for male chorus. 

All this is of interest. When do we hear 
them in America? 


Board of Trustees to Govern 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
(Continued from page 10) 


servatory of Music. William Cooper Proc- 
tor is president of the institute. 

The Conservatory is affiliated with the 
University and is a charter member of the 
National Association of Music Schools. It 
was founded sixty-four years ago and has 
been identified with many of the most im- 
portant musical developments in this coun- 
try, besides obtaining recognition through- 
out the world for its ideals, standards and 
preeminent faculty. 


The Piano 


By William Geppert 














There were great hopes that piano dealers 
would realize the necessity of upholding 
piano prices after the past experiences of 
the slump in production of the basic musical 
instrument. There does not seem to have 
been any change in methods of attracting 
attention to the one musical instrument 
necessary in providing music in the homes 
of the people. The same old advertising of 
“bargains,” under fatuous excuses that the 
public has become aware of still seems to 
predominate. The old methods of selling 
pianos do not seem to prevail, and yet the 
dealers must come to an understanding that 
piano selling today must revert to the per- 
sonal contact, salesmen must create their own 
prospects, and the piano must be carried to 
the people, instead of efforts to attract 
people into the warerooms under false bar- 
gain offerings which fail to bring contact 
voluntarily on the part of those that want 
music in the home and depend upon the 
radio. 

That there is yet a field for the radio is 
granted, but there is that same fault in the 
appeals to the public for the instrument that 
brings music of a kind, except in the occa- 
sional relief afforded from the advertising- 
yelling of loud-mouthed announcers. If a 
piano salesman would invade a home and 
proceed to talk as loud as the average an- 
nouncer shouts his wares that salesman 
would quickly be shown the door. 

This affront to the ears is now carried on 
by assaults to the eye in the black-type dis- 
plays of “bargains,” which do not carry con- 
vincing belief. And then the piano dealer 
wonders why there is not the old-time pull- 
ing power that gave results in the near past. 

It is very plain that there is competition 
today that did not exist in the old days of 
piano selling. The cheap pianos did the 
work of “killing” the confidence of the 
people. There has been a loss of confidence 
in the price quotations. In the old days of 
personal contact in piano selling quality had 
to be the main argument. Name value was 
protected. Now the dealers do not seem to 
realize that the public is far more keen as 
to music or tone values than in the days 
that brought about sales. Tone must be 
taken seriously. 

The expression that was used by many in 
piano selling, “What the ———— has tone to 
do with it’ is far more necessary to eliminate 
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today than ever before. Tone has more to 
do with it than in the days when personal 
contacts were absolutely necessary to place 
pianos in the homes—than when the cheap 
pianos, the stencils if you please, dominated 
and made the bulk of piano production. 

The cheap pianos brought into being many 
hundreds of thousands of just as cheap in- 
stalment paper. And here comes that great- 
est of all competition, which the piano deal- 
ers do not seem to realize—in the old days 
the’ piano and furniture held the winning 
hand in instalment selling. When the auto- 
mobile seized upon piano instalment methods 
through the discount banks, then did the 
piano have taken from it its best hold in 
selling. That had allowed the piano sales- 
man to do “the easy payment” talks which 
brought many a piano into families that 
could not buy a piano in any other way. 

Then the other producers took away that 
influence of easy buying, stepped into the 
homes while the piano men were standing 
about wondering what it was all about, and 
allowed other and keener salesmen to take 
away the one prime inducement in bringing 
people to sign on the dotted line, to use an 
old and worn expression, and then blamed 
the loss of business upon the piano itself. 
With all this before them the piano dealers 
are going along in the same old way, en- 
deavoring to bring people into the ware- 
rooms, when the people will not accept the 
often wild statements that there is a surplus 
of inventory, etc., that cause reductions in 
price of one or two hundred dollars. 

Complaints have been made in certain 
quarters that such words are not conducive 
to sales of the piano, but the truth is that 
these complaints are made by the very men 
who are trying to do business along lines 
that will not prevail at this time, and refuse 
to accept the criticisms that are made to- 
ward bringing the pessimists to a realization 
that “times have changed,” and that there is 
competition that did not exist fifteen years 
ago. 

Let the dealers reduce their overheads to 
meet present conditions, let them study the 
situation, get to the old method of personal 
contact, and allow what has been wasted in 
illusions of easy selling by spending the costs 
of selling in false bargain announcements, 
and “talk piano” along the quality and name 

value lines, and there will build up a selling 

result that will mark time with the old days 
of smaller production, better pianos and 
honesty with themselves and the people ‘they 
want to sell to. 

People want good pianos. There will be a 
music demand for good pianos, but bargain 
advertisements of the “Get ’em in and then 
pull them up to price” will not increase 
sales. Let those dealers who remain in the 
business carry on along quality as to the 
piano and honesty with the purchaser, and 
profit-making results will follow. There will 
be less business done, but that business will 
be of the 100 per cent quality. 

If a dealer or his salesman believes that 
if he does not like a piano, or its case de- 
sign, he can not sell it, then it is time for 
men with these ideas to get out of the busi- 
ness and endeavor to make a living in some 
other way. If the one selling is weak in the 
respect thus referred to there is no hope of 
making sales of pianos that do not appeal to 
their own individual likes or dislikes. 

The writer has been visiting some towns 
in the Southern states the past weeks, and 
has been surprised at the statements that 
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have been made as to new designs in pianos. 
Several have said that some of the new 
cases the manufacturers have produced did 
not meet with the approval of those who 
should be endeavoring to help the manufac- 
turers in solving the problem of meeting the 
wants of the people. 

Now, if those engaged in selling do not 
lay aside their own personal likes and dis- 
likes and bring their efforts to seiling what 
is in hand, and probably showing instru- 
ments the prospects would buy if only there 
were instilled into their minds the quality 
of the instruments being shown, then would 
there not be that inclination toward “kill- 
ing” this or that style of case, this being 
generally the one block in closing sales for 
these innovations. 

The fall board elimination seems to be one 
that dealers consider a weak spot in some of 
the new designs, while to talk about the 
three-quarter lids in grands often brings 
condemnations that are not based upon a 
realization that what has been can not be 
chez anged. It is the belief of the writer that 
it is only a question of time when the fall 
boards on pianos will be eliminated. Also, 
this can be carried to the lids of the grand 
piano. There is eliminated in the new lids 
the ugly square block that is laid over the 
graceful curve of the front rim of the grands, 
and then there is hid the mechanism of the 
scale, and the pin block that is anything but 
an addition to the beauty of the grand piano. 

This being so, why do piano dealers and 
salesmen allow their adherence to old de- 
signs to turn them away from the new de- 
signs, shrug their shoulders and say they do 
not like them? Does not that kill the con- 
fidence of the prospective buyer? Ifa pros- 
pect likes a piano sell that prospect w hat is 
liked, and allow the prospect’s wishes to rule. 
Ask one of these piano men what kind of a 
grand piano he has in his home, and the 
chances are that he has not even got one 
Probably because he has never found a piano 
that suited him, and again probably because 
he has never had money enough to buy one 
even at wholesale price. Sell the people 
what they want. The dealer or salesman 
does not have to look at the piano he does 
not like, and which has been sold after it 
is in the home. 
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Adolph Pick Locates in Chicago 


Adolph Pick, a graduate of the State 
Conservatory in Prague, and a well known 
violinist and conductor, has become a resi- 
dent of Chicago. Previous to coming to the 
Windy City Mr. Pick was for many years 
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head of the violin department in various con 
and for twelve years he was 
ductor of the symphony and opera or 
chestras of the city of Berne, Switzerland 
Until recently, Mr. Pick was head of the 
violin department of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music. 
Mr. Pick also 
tor with many of the 
Symphony Orchestras, 
mous soloists 
able direction at time or 
according to reviews at hand, Mr. 
interpreter able to penetrate deeply into 
live in the works he performs. 
When Mr. Pick left the Berne 
tory, after eighteen years of activity, to 
come to America, the board of directors of 
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ure the excellent gift of making the instruc- 
tion agreeable and animating, adjusting 
yourself to the individuality and talents of 
every pupil and so winning his personal 
confidence and bringing out the best that is 
in him. The thanks and affection of your 
pupils will accompany you, and we cannot 
conceal from you that your departure means 
a grievous loss for our conservatory.” 

It might be added that Edouard Hurli- 
mann, who is concertmaster of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra under Van Hoogstrat- 
en, and who very recently won the praise of 
the public and critics after his solo appear- 
ance with the Orchestra, was a pupil of 
Adolph Pick, who no doubt will make a big 
place for himself in the musical life of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Pick has joined the faculty of 
the Block School of Music. 


Cornish School Scholarships 


The Cornish School of Seattle has recently 
awarded scholarships for cello study under 
Kolia Levienne to the following: Helen 
Stewart, Donald Strain, Maurice Deny. Two 
more are offered, and open tryouts will be 
held this month. In order to raise funds 
for these scholarships, Mr. Levienne has 
given a series of four recitals in the Cornish 
Theatre during the season. 

Advanced music students of the Cornish 
School are much in demand for public per- 
formance with clubs, etc. During the cur- 
rent month Aaron Stankevitch, violinist, 
pupil of Peter Meremblum, is soloist with the 
Rals ton Club; Helen Fenton, violinist, pupil 
Peter Meremblum. is soloist with the 
Junior Amphion Society; the Kraus Quartet, 
pupils. from Peter Meremblum’s Ensemble 
Class, are assisting the Seattle Treble Clef 
Women's Choral Society at their annual 
concert; this organization of talented young 
musicians recently appeared in concert in 
Tacoma, Wash., with great success, and are 
booked to appear in Centralia, Wash., 
shortly. Joan Pritchard, soprano, pupil of 
Ella Helm Boardman, appeared in recital in 
Renton, Wash. 


Djina Ostrowska Bids Farewell to 
Detroit 


Derroit, Micu.—The April 9 program of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was the 
occasion of the farewell appearance with that 
organization of Djina Ostrowska, who for 
thirteen years has been at the first-harp 
stand. Mme. Ostrowska was featured in 
the Introduction and Allegro for Harp and 
Orchestra by Ravel. This music is particu- 
larly suited to bring out both the beauties 
of the harp and the qualities of Mme. 
Ostrowska’s art. Her interpretation was 
marked with technical finesse and polish and 
a sensitive exposition of the delicate and 
scintillating loveliness of the music. The 
brilliant cadenza was presented in notable 
style. The applause with which the audi- 


ence received Mme. Ostrowska bore witness 
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to the warm regard in which she is held in 
Detroit and to the regret felt over her de- 
parture. The stage was colorful with the 
many floral gifts for the harpist. 
For the orchestral numbers Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch offered Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 6, a Haydn symphony, Respighi’s 
suite The Birds, and Rossini’s William Tell 
overture. ee > 


Southern Seminary Activities 

Buena Vista, Va.—The music depart- 
ment of Southern Seminary has had a full 
and busy season since January. Following 
the week of Christmas music, pupils of the 
voice department, under the teaching and 
direction of Badrig Guevchenian, presented 
a program of arias and duets from operas 
of Saint-Saéns, Humperdinck, Verdi, Deli- 
bes, Weber, Thomas, Borodin, Wagner and 
Mozart. 

Excerpts from this program were given 
in a Roanoke recital at Elks’ Hall on March 
30, following a broadcast program in the 
afternoon by the Seminary Glee Club, assist- 
ed by Margaret Durham Robey, soprano, 
Clara Jefferies Key, mezzo-soprano, and 
Jane Rohe, soprano. The Seminary Glee 
Club has a membership of thirty, and dur- 
ing the season has acquired a repertory of 
folk-songs, art-songs, oratorio and opera 
under the exacting and untiring drill and 
direction of Prof. Guevchenian. The con- 
cert at Elks’ Hall presented these singers in 
compositions of Mozart, Saint-Saens, Gou- 
nod, Borodin and Weber, ending with a 
Russian folk-song, The Sleigh, which 
pleased radio and Roanoke audiences very 
much. Miss McGuire was heard in the 
Ave Maria from Othello (Verdi). Miss 
Moore and Miss Rohe sang the duet from 
Delibes’ Lakme. Clara Jefferies Key added 
to the quaint charm of Mozart’s Giunse al 
fin il momento a new and breezy composi- 
tion of Winter Watts called Joy. Another 
aria from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro was 
interpreted by Jane Rohe, also Solvejg’s 
Spring Song of Grieg. The ever lovely 
Connais-tu le pays? from Thomas’ Mignon 
was sung by Margaret Durham Robey, and 
then Ellis’ charming One Memory. Mrs. 
Guevchenian sustained with the accom- 
paniments, assisted by her pupils Evelyn 
Lyle, and Apikia Bedrosian, who were also 
heard in piano intrepretations of Chopin’s 
Polonaise in C sharp minor and Mozart’s C 
major Fantasia. Aghavni Bedrosian, violin- 
ist, played Spalding’s arrangement of 
Corelli’s La Follia. 

On April 5 the Giee Club rendered East- 
er music at the four o’clock Vesper Hour in 
the Seminary Chapel. The vesper program 
included compositions of Brauder, Roberts, 
Shelley, Handel, Harker and Gounod. 
Margaret Durham Robey, Clara Jefferies 
Key, Annie Parks Moore, Lois McGuire 
and Jane Rohe were the soloists. Margaret 
Dillard played Chopin’s Nocturne in E 
major, preceding the processional by the 
vested chorus. B. 
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Proschowski’s Summer Master 
Class at Chicago Musical College 


Throughout the Summer Master School 
of the Chicago Musical College from June 
29 to August 8, Frantz Proschowski, emi- 
nent voice teacher, will hold classes in the 
art of singing. Classes for teachers, for 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


supervisors, repertory and _ interpretation 
classes, will be features of the master school, 
even though Mr. Proschowski will give pri- 
vate lessons as heretofore. Since joining 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, 
Proschowski has been able to broadcast his 
knowledge to a much larger field than was 
possible from his private studio, and it was 
with great joy and enthusiasm that he joined 
the staff of vocal teachers of this institution. 

It would take more than a page to publish 
the names of all the well known artists who 
have studied with Proschowski, not only in 
Europe but also in the United States. He 
is the author of that widely known book, 
The Way to Sing. According to present in- 
dications, his time will be completely filled. 


U. of 8S. C. to Produce Liebling 


Mass 


The concert Mass written by George 
Liebling, pianist and composer, and dedi- 
cated to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is to be presented by the semi-cen- 
tennial chorus of the university, accompanied 
by the university orchestra, on June 4, as a 
feature of commencement week. 

Approximately 200 picked singers, includ- 
ing students, alumnae and faculty of the 
University of Southern California, will be 
directed by Alexander Stewart in the pres- 
entation of this Mass. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A SONG FOR PARENTS 


Yesterpay, they were smiling babies. To- 
day, they are small, exuberant beings tensely 
eager to experiment with the complex oppor- 
tunities that are their heritage. Airplanes, 
fast motor-cars, new theories of human rela- 
tionships . . . all these are as natural to their 
changing world as swimming-holes and 
horses were to the vanished world of their 
fathers and mothers. 

And these parents of modern children . . . 
their lot is not easy. How often they meet, 
from wide eyes that still are dewy and 
bright with babyhood, a gaze that seems to 
brand them as beings in an unknowing and 
antique world. 

But there still remain some unchanging, 
fundamental things that serve to connect all 


generations, all men. . . . Of these is art. In 


its highest form, art clears like a heady and 
magic breeze through time, fashions, cus- 
toms and all the barriers and borders of the 


world. The melody that swirls gaily up from 


some village in the Caucasus loses little of 
its ecstasy in far-away Virginia. The father 
who has in common with his son one great 
melody . . . one sweet, surpassing song, has 
not been left entirely behind. 

For generations such art . . . music that 
provides a colorful interest within which 
parents and children'develop a sustained rela- 
tionship . . . has been provided by the Stein- 
way. Instrument of genius favored by virtu- 
ally every great musician from Liszt to 
Hofmann . beautiful object of art in 
polished woods and ivory . . . the Steinway 


is the incomparable source of music in the 
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cultured home of Europe and America. It 
stands ever ready to render your children its 
uncommon service . . . to furnish instruction 


to them, their children and even their 


children’s children . . . to attract and enter- 
tain their friends . . . to sing their songs 
of love, of reverie, of celebration . and 
radiate about them, as a superb decoration, 


the magnificence of its tradition. 
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10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If there 


is no Steinway dealer near you, write for informa- 


balance in 
three years 


tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57th Street, New York. 
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This advertisement won for Steinway & Sons 
one of the Harvard Advertising Awards for 1930 
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As Gilda and the Duke of 
Mantua in Rigoletto 


Two Beautiful Voices Ideal- 
ly Blended and Suited for 
the Florid Verdi Music 








